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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED Lasour MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 


During the past month the state of the skilled labour market 
has been again much disturbed by disputes; not so much because 
there has been an increase in the number of strikes, as because 
some of those which have taken place have been of considerable 
importance in respect of the industrial interests and number of 
persons concerned. 

The number of strikes recorded during January was 63, and, so 
far as any idea of their dimensions can be formed, these must 
have directly affected not less than 50,000 workpeople. Of these 
stoppages, 21 took place in the coal trade, chiefly in the South 
Wales district. There were 13 disputes in the cotton trade, 
three in the woollen, and three in miscellaneous textiles, though 
in these cases the numbers involved were not great. In engineer- 
ing and iron shipbuilding four were reported, and these were of 

eat importance, affecting at once large numbers of workers, and 
ikely, if they continue, to indirectly involve a much larger 
namber of workpeople. A large dispute in the boot and shoe 
trade affected about 15,000 people, but that was, fortunately, 
arranged by arbitration after a short duration. 

From these causes the numbers of unemployed reported by the 
chief trade unions of skilled trades have considerably increased. 
Nineteen trade unions have sent in reports to the Board of Trade, 
and, with few exceptions, these show a larger number of members 
on the unemployed list than they had in the previous month, 
The total membership of the unions referred to was 245,588. Of 
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these, 12,197 were out of work, as against 10,713 in the month 
preceding, an increase of 1,484. The per-centage of unemployed 
members is therefore now 4°97, as against 4°37 in the previous 
month. In the corresponding month of last year the per-centage 
was 3°37. 

The general remarks made by the several reports show that 18 
societies consider trade as “ moderate,” and but one as “ good.” 


OFFICIAL INQUIRIES UNDER THE Borer Expxosions Act, 


Boiler Explosion on Board the Steam Tug “ Islander,” of South 
Shields—A. formal investigation was held at the Guildhall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 19th and 20th January, into the 
circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler on board the 
steam tug “Islander,” of South Shields, in the River Tyne on 
the 3rd December last, whereby three persons were injured, 
From the register of the vessel it appeared that the boiler was 
made in 1884, but it transpired upon the investigation that it 
was made in 1869, and was transferred from another vessel to 
the “Islander” in 1884. The managing owner at that time had 
since died, and the court were unable to ascertain who was 
responsible for what appeared to have been a false declaration 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 

In the year 1887 a Mr. Thompson acquired the vessel for the 
sum of 1,400/., and the court found that no examination of the 
boiler was made during the time he owned her, as neither 
Mr. Thompson nor his engineer was competent to make it. 

In the early part of the year 1891 it was found that the 
boiler was practically worn out and Mr. Thompson then sold the 
vessel to a Mr. Coulson for 951, omitting to acquaint him with 
the fact that the boiler was worn out. Mr. Coulson did not have 
the boiler examined by a competent person either before or after 
he purchased her. 

Mr. Coulson, having spent 100/. in repairs to the tug and her 
boilers, in September last proposed the vessel for insurance in a 
mutual society for 2007. The society sent three directors, neither 
of whom had any mechanical training, to survey the tug; no 
examination was made of the boiler, and the society offered to 
insure the vessel for 250/., fixing her value at 400/, but the 
owner did not avail himself of the offer and she was insured for 
2001. against damage by collision, stranding, or being over- 
whelmed by the sea; the insurance did not cover an explosion of 
her boiler. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the boiler 
having become so wasted by universal corrosion and age as to be 
unable to withstand the working pressure. 

They found that Mr. Thompson was to blame for not having 
the boiler periodically examined by a competent person whilst he 
was managing owner, but considering the price for which he sold 
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her he was not to blame for neglecting to inform the purchaser 
that the boiler was worn out. 

They found Mr. Coulson very much to blame. He hada 
Jong and varied experience with tugs, and he must have known 
that the price he paid for the “ Islander” was merely a breaking- 
up price. 

r e court accepted the owner’s statement that the report of the 
Challenger ” investigation had not been brought to his notice 
before the explosion, and they intimated their intention of con- 
veying his advocate’s remarks as to alleged insufficient publication 
of these reports in their report to the Board. 

They held that the explosion would never have occurred if 
proper care had been exercised by Mr. Coulson. 

The court failed to understand how the insurance society 
arrived at the value of the vessel without any examination of 
the most vital part of her, viz. her boilers; they regretted that 
the society had not taken this precaution. 

They found that the custom of owners of steam tugs on the 
‘Tyne not to have their boilers periodically examined by com- 
petent persons, as referred to in the report on the case of the 
“ Challenger,” still prevailed, and they condemned this custom as 
most dangerous. 

The court ordered the owner to pay 50/. towards the costs and 
expenses of the investigation. They made no order against 
Mr. Thompson. 


Boiler Explosion at the Phoenix Lard Works, Liverpool_—A 
formal investigation was held at Liverpool on the 25th January, 
into the circumstances attending the explosion of a boiler at the 
Phoenix Lard Works, Liverpool, on the 7th December last, 
whereby five persons were injured. 

The boiler or lard pan was composed of two cylindrical vessels 
with dished bottoms, the outer one being 8 ft. 11 ins. diameter, 
4 ft. 3 ins. deep, dished about 3 ins. These vessels were con- 
nected by a wrought-iron ring 1} in. thick and a single row of 
rivets, and the pan was used for heating lard, steam being 
admitted for that purpose. 

It was built in 1884 for a pressure of 65 lbs., and at the time 
of the explosion the pressure was about 50 lbs. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the bottom 
of the pan being insufficiently stayed to withstand the pressure 
of steam to which it was subjected. That no blame attached to 
the owner, who had purchased it from a well-known maker, by 
whom it was guaranteed for a working pressure of 65 lbs. That 
the maker was to blame as the pan was improperly constructed 
to resist the pressure guaranteed, and they ordered him to pay 
15/. toward the costs and expenses of the investigation. 


Boiler Explosion at Priorfield Iron Works, Deepfields—A 
formal investigation was held at Wolverhampton on the 22nd and 
23rd January into the causes and circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler at the Priorfield Iron Works, Deepfields, on 
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the 21st December last. The boiler, which was of the Lancashire 
type, had been in use at the works for 15 years, but its age could 
not be ascertained. It had been under inspection by and there- 
after insured in several insurance companies, the working pressure 
_allowed by the policies being 25 Ibs, the insurance having been 
transferred from one company with their business to another. 

No evidence could be obtained as to the examination of the 
boiler by the insurance companies until the year 1890. In that 
year two insurance companies made repeated applications to 
examine the boiler thoroughly, but it was not until April 1891 
that an opportunity for thorough examination was afforded. The 

‘boiler was then found to be in a seriously defective state, with 
the flue-tubes out of circle. Recommendations as to repairs were 
made by the insurance company, including the fixing of rings 

‘round the tubes. Repairs were effected, but the rings were never 
put on, and the boiler was put to work without them, as difficulty 
was experienced in raising sufficient steam in consequence of a 
second boiler being out of repair. The insurance companies had 
repeatedly called attention to the fact that the safety-valve levers 
were weighted with odd pieces of iron, but this was not remedied 
until October last, when the valves were loaded to 30 tbs., or 
5 Ibs. in excess of the weight stipulated by the policy. 

A steam-pipe common to this and six other boilers led into the 
engine-room, where the pressure-gauge was. 

he owner appointed his son manager of the works about 
seven years since, and he thereafter ceased to take an active part 
in the management. 

The court found that the boiler should have been fitted with a 
glass water-gauge, and also with a steam pressure-gauge. That 
the owner was not personally to blame, but that he was 
responsible for the acts of his son. 

That the manager of the works (the son of the owner), not 
being an engineer, should have appointed a competent person to 

look after the boilers. That the boiler power was insufficient, 
and that provision should have been made in order that the 
boilers could have been regularly cleaned and inspected from time 
to time. That the explosion was due to the flue-tube having 
become so wasted by corrosion as to collapse under the pressure 
at which the boiler was being worked. That for a long period 
the boiler hud been worked at a pressure beyond that which the 
tube was capable of bearing, and that it should have been 
strengthened by rings. 

That the manager had allowed the boiler to be habitually 
worked at a pressure exceeding that stipulated in the policies of 
insurance ; that in order to carry on the work he permitted the 
boiler to be used in an unsafe condition, and that his conduct was 
reckless in the extreme. : 

The court further held that steam users could not delegate the 
responsibility for the upkeep of their boilers to iusurance com- 
eee and that they should appoint competent persons to manage 
t em. “ 
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The court ordered the owner to pay the sum of 702. towards 
the costs and expenses of the investigation. 


Explosion of a Boiler at Messrs. Anderson’s Bonnet Factory, 
Stewarton.—A formal investigation was held at Stewarton on the 
29th December last into the circumstances attending the explosion 
of a boiler at Messrs. James Anderson’s Bonnet Factory, 
on the 30th October last. 

The boiler was purchased second-hand in 1879, and it was 
thereafter used occasionally. It was never examined by any 
practical person. 

The court found that the explosion was caused by the wearing 
away of the lower plate of the boiler from 3 to ;'; of an inch, and 
that the owners were not entirely tree from blame for neglecting 
to submit the boiler to the inspection of any competent person. 

The court ordered the owners to pay 10/. 10s. towards the costs 
of the investigation. 


Explosion of a Locomotive Boiler at Claremorris.—A formal 
investigation was held at Claremorris on the 25th and 26th 
January into the causes and circumstances attending the explosion 
of a locomotive boiler on the 13th December last, whereby two 
persons were injured. . 

The court found that the explosion was owing to a plug, which 
had been inserted in a tube to temporarily stop a leak, having 
become loosened and blown out. They held that there had been 
negligence in fitting the plug and in allowing it to remain there 
too long, but they found that neither the owner nor the engineer 
was to blame. 


ReTuRNS OF Corn Prices IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


‘ The following is a copy of the Order in Council transferring 
the powers and duties of the Board of Trade conferred by the 
Corn Returns Act of 1882 to the Board of Agriculture, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Board of Agriculture Act, 
1889 :— 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 30th day 
of July 1891. Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty 
in Council, 


Whereas by the Board of Agriculture Act, 1889, it is, 
amongst other things, enacted, that it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty the Queen in Council from time to time by Order to 
transfer to the Board of Agriculture such powers and duties of 
any Government department as are conferred by or in pursuance 
of any statute, and appear to Her Majesty to relate to agriculture 
or forestry, and to be of an administrative character. 

And whereas certain powers and duties relating to agriculture, 
and being of an administrative character, were conferred upon 
the Board of Trade by the Corn Returns Act, 1882. 
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And whereas it seems fit to Her Majesty, by and with the 
advice of Her Privy Council, that the aforesaid powers and duties 
of the Board of Trade should be transferred to the Board of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provisions of the Board of 
Agriculture Act, 1889. 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty, by and with the advice afore- 
said, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that all the 
powers and duties which were conferred upon the Board of Trade 
by the Corn Returns Act, 1882, shall be, and they are hereby, 
on the first day of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, transferred to the Board of Agriculture. 

(Signed) C. L. Pret. 


InsPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have, during 
the month of January 1892, passed the examination provided 
for in the 11th section of the “ Weights and Measures Act, 
1889 ” :— 

Knott, Frederic - - Rochdale. 

Major, Thomas Caister Folkestone. 
Thornton, Walter - Lancaster (Borough). 
Winch, Edwin Francis Oldham. 


UnsaniTary CONDITION OF SANTOS. 

A telegram has been received at the Foreign Office from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, stating that Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Santos has advised that no ships should for the present 
be chartered for that port. 


Coat TENDERS FoR NORWEGIAN RAILWAYS. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania 
stating that a notice for a further supply of coal during the current 
year has been issued by the Norwegian Trunk Railways. Tenders 
will be received up to March 4th next for 25,000 tons (2,240 lbs. 
per ton) of Shireoaks or Kiveton Park best large locomotive 
coal, and 2,000 ions Nimmo’s Longrigg navigation large steam 
coals, 24,800 tons of the entire quantity to be delivered at 
Christiania, and 2,200 tous at Frederikstad. Further particulars 
may be seen on personal application to the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Foreign Office, between the hours of 11 and 5. Tenders, 
forms, &c., should be applied for at the Head Director’s Office, 
Norwegian Trunk Railways, Christiania. 
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II—PRUSSIAN MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


. The following particulars respecting the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Prussia in 1890 are extracted from the 
annual report just issued by the Prussian Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. As regards coals and bituminous products we find 
that the total production in 1890 amounted to 79,859,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 75,657,000 tons in the previous year; the 
values for each of these years respectively being 519,934,000 
marks and 368,494,000 marks. The quantity and value of the 
coal and lignite produced in each of these years was as follows :— 


Coal. Lignite. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Met. Tons. Marks. Met, Tons. Marks. 
1889 61,437,000 332,581,000 14,205,000 35,328,000 


1890 64,374,000 479,524,000 15,468,000 39,871,000 


Of mineral salts of every description there were produced, in 
1890, 1,274,000 tons, as compared with 1,230,000 in 1889, the 
values in each of these years respectively being 13,456,000 marks 
and 12,620,000 marks. 

The quantity and value of iron ore produced in 1890 was 
4,243,000 tons, valued at '31,600,000 marks, a sum slightly in 
excess of the corresponding figures for the preceding year, not- 
withstanding the fact that the weight of the ore produced in 
1889 was more than that obtained in 1890 by about 132,000 tons. 

As regards the value of the products, the next most important 
ore is zinc, of which 758,000 tons, valued at 23,375,000 marks, 
were produced in 1890, as compared with 708,000 tons, valued at 
17,656,000 in the preceding year. The great increase in the 
value of this product within recent years in Prussia is worthy of 
notice, as may be seen from the following figures showing the 
quantity and value of zinc ore produced since 1886 :— 


Years, Quantity. Value. 


Net Tons. Marks. 


1886 704,216 7,704,000 
1887 899,679 10,003,000 
1888 666,700 13,728,000 
1889 707,537 17,656,000 
1890 757,862 23,375,000 


Of the remaining mineral products, the most important are the 
ores of copper and lead, iron pyrites, and manganese ore, the 
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values of which products respectively in 1890, in marks, were 
19,914,000 (17,869,000),* 17,398,000 (16,972,000), 868,000 
(782,000), and 727,000 (902,000). 

There were produced, in addition, 272,000 tons (268,000 
tons) of salt valued at 6,884,000 marks (6,355,000 marks) by 
evaporation. 

he total value of the smelting products of Prussia in 1890 is 
given as 360,402,000 m., as compared with 308,197,000 in 1889. 
The value of the pig iron produced in 1890 was 196,510,000 m., as 
compared with 163,746,000 m. in the preceding yeer. Next in point 
of value come :—dZinc, in blocks, 62,296,000 m. (49,334,000 m.); 
silver, 36,188,000 m. (32,281,000 m.); copper, in blocks, 
25,720,000 m. (24,655,000 m.); lead, 22,851,000 m, (23,036,000m.); 
and of the acids, sulphuric acid 10,986,000 m. (10,097,000 m.). 

The average number of hands employed in the mining industry 
in Prussia in 1890 is stated as 341,904, or 24,822 more than in 
the preceding year. 

The number of persons who from one cause or another lost 
their lives in carrying on their work in the mines was 768, or 56 
in excess of the number of similar fatalities in 1889. The 
difference in the rate of fatalities per 1,000 miners is, however, 
practically nil, being for 1890 and 1889 respectively, 2°246 and 
2-245, or one out of every 445, while the average annual loss of 
life for the preceding 23 years was one out of every 404. Coal 
mining is accountable for by far the greatest proportion of 
fatalities, viz., 664 out of the total number of 768, and, going 
into further detail, we find that the most frequent cause of 
fatality in coal mining is the falling in of masses of coal or stone 
during boring and similar operations, the number of lives lost in 
this way having been 289 in 1890, and 276 on an average in 
each of the years between 1880-89. A glance at the table of 
wages paid to minersf in 1890 shows that the highest pay was 
given in the State coal mines at Saarbriicken, viz., an average of 
1,114 m. (552 14s.) per annum, as compared with 46/. 13s. in 
1889. The coal miners in the Dortmund district come next in 
point of wages, viz., 1,067 m. (53/. 7s.), as compared with 47/. 11s, 
in the preceding year. After these come the salt miners, in the 
Halle administrative district, the average wages of whom were 
1,012 marks, or 50/. 12s. per annum. It is to be observed that 
the wages here stated represent in each case the net receipt in 
cash after making all deductions arising out of contributions to 
societies, sick funds, &c., and that the miners in most cases 
receive assistance of various kinds from their employers, such as 
supplies of corn, free housings, the use of allotments of land, 
coals, &., and cash. The lowest wages were those paid to the 
miners working in the State mines in the Upper Harz (chief 
administrative district, Clausthal). 


* The figures in brackets are the corresponding ones for the previous year. 

+ By the term miners are to be understood only such persons as are employed 
in actual manual labour in the mines, and officials, foremen, and the permanent 
administrative staff are not included. 
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III—ENGINEERING INDUSTRY IN DENMARK. 


Mr. A. P. Inglis, Her Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen, in his 
report dated the 3rd December, on the trade of Denmark for the 
year 1890, gives the following information respecting the 
engineering industry in that country :— 

Among notable industries in Denmark a position of the first 
rank must be accorded to Messrs. Burmeister and Wain’s we 
building, marine, and general engineering works, original 
established in 1846, but of recent years under the able direction 
of Mr. David Halley, C.E., well known in the engineering world 
at home, considerably extended, and now capable of meeting all 
modern requirements, 

The works comprise the extensive shipbuilding yard on Amager 
Island, where iron and steel vessels are constructed and repaired, 
every facility being afforded for making good the frequent 
damage sustained by steamers in their voyages to or from the 
Baltic, the number of vessels thus passing through the yard for 
temporary or permanent repair in one year being often not far 
short of 300. The number of hands employed varies from 1,500 
to 1,900, the working hours (except at certain seasons of the 
year) being from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., with 14 hours off for meals. 
Wages may be taken as ranging from 18 to 23 kréners per week 
(1l. to 10. 5s. 6d.). 

In the Christianhavn quarter of Copenhagen are situated the 
general workshops, where all kinds of marine and land engines, 
boilers, &c., for the Danish Royal and Mercantile Marine are 
constructed. Here are to be seen the spacious moulding rooms 
and lofts stored with the innumerable patterns and models of 
machinery of every description turned out by the firm, and so 
arranged as to be readily accessible when required. 

A special department, and one which will probably prove mogt 
attractive to the visitor, is devoted to the manufacture of the cream 
separators, of the special design of which the firm holds the 
patent. They are made in three sizes. The smallest for hand- 
power, capable of treating from 300 to 400 lbs. of milk per hour, 
and the net for steam and other power capable of handling 
3,000 Ibs, of milk per hour. 

Looking down the rows of these curious machines, all 
apparently motionless, but many revolving at a speed varying 
from 2,700 to 4,000 revolutions per minute, before being finally 
passed out of the factory, and bearing in mind that not less than 
2,000 of this particular pattern alone have been distributed over 
Denmark, a clue is at once afforded to one cause at least of the 
prodigious development of the Danish dairy industry. 

It is not only in the treatment of milk that these scientific 
methods have revolutionised previous processes of manufacture, but 
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the same principle has been enlisted in the service of the brewery. 
Here a closed centrifugal takes the wort before it has cooled 
down and thoroughly aérates it with sterilised air, at the same 
time effectually removing all foreign substances. The wort goes 
direct from the boilers to the closed cooling apparatus, and thence 
to the cellars, without coming in contact with any impurities. 

The firm also possesses the patent for a propagating apparatus 
for the manufacture of pure yeast, and for preserving the same in a 
thoroughly uncontaminated condition, on the system discovered 
by Dr. Emil Chr. Hansen, director of the laboratory at the Old 
Carlsberg Brewery in this place. 

The use of the yeast-propagating apparatus and closed centri- 
fugal in combination enables a brewery to produce at all times 
the same quality of beer which, as regards flavour, &c., can be 
varied at pleasure, the chances of the brew going wrong being thus 
reduced to a minimum. 

Experiments are now being conducted with a view to adapting 
the centrifuge to the wine industry, and a patent has been secured 
m France for this purpose. Whether the violent separation of 
the particles composing the wine will have a detrimental effect has 
not, so far, been determined, as some time must elapse before the 
keeping qualities of the wine experimented on can be ascertained ; 
but it is stated that professional wine-tasters have found that 
wine treated in the centrifuge possessed characteristics which have 
hitherto only been acquired by age. 


The bearing of this new departure on the future of the trade, 
when taken in connexion with the length of time which wine 
takes to mature, and the amount of capital thus temporarily locked 
up, will be readily recognised.—(No. 973, Foreign Office Annual 
Series.) 
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1V.—METAL INDUSTRIES OF SWITZERLAND. 


The French Ambassador at Berne, in a recent report upon the 
subject of the metal industries of Switzerland, says :— 

From an industrial point of view Switzerland is unfavourably 
situated, since it is deprived of all mineral products, particularly 
coal. It has, further, no seaports, so that a large quantity of the 
raw materials arriving there are often burdened with considerable 
expenses of transport. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages resulting from its situation 
in the centre of Europe, Switzerland is able to compete as regards 
a certain number of specialities with other countries. Indepen- 
dently of the silk industry, the two large metal industries of 
Switzerland—machinery and clock making—have never been more 
flourishing. 

It is estimated that the production of machinery is valued at 
about 1,200,00U/. per annum, two-thirds of which are destined for 
export. In 1889 the exports to France, which in the preceding 
years were valued at about 100,000/, reached the figure of 
144,000/. This result, which was further marked in 1890, is due 
to the success achieved by the Swiss machine industry at the 
centenary exhibition. The increase for last year was 720,000/. 
One-half of this value is represented by weaving looms intended 
for the neighbouring countries, the remainder consists chiefly of 
exports to foreign countries, ), 

Further, the trade in minerals, metals, manufactures of metal, 
&e., has, in 1890, shown a progressive tendency. The import of 
coal has increased by 10 per cent., notwithstanding the high 
prices, or an increase of 856,000 quintals, that of iron by 18 per 
cent. The increase in the import of machines, with parts of 
machinery roughly finished and manufactures of cast iron in the 
rough, amounts to nearly 180,000/. 

he export of jewellery has remained stationary both as regards 
quantity and value; its import, on the contrary, has increased in 
value while diminishing in quantity, which is explained by the 
high price of silver and by a more extended manufacture of 
gold wares. 

The export of clocks and watches in 1888 was valued at 
3,400,0002. In 1889, it was 4,000,0001., and in 1890 4,150,0002. 
This increase is chiefly in watches of gold and silver, as well as 
in chronographs and repeaters. The import of nickel watches 
made in France, intended for naturalisation and re-exportation, 
has increased, as well as the repairing trade for gold watches 
with all countries 
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V.—RAILWAY CONTRACTS IN EGYPT. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 30th December, 
Sir E. Baring, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
refers to a report on the rolling stock of the Egyptian railways, 
Tenders are always publicly invited for such work as is performed 
in Europe for the Egyptian Railway Administration. As to what 
extent English manufacturers have been able to hold their own 
against foreign competitors, Sir E. Baring adduces the following 
facts, taken from the report :— 

In January 1885 nine firms, of which six were English and 
three foreign, competed for the supply of 200 10-ton open goods 
waggons. An English firm obtained the order at a price of 
847 18s. per waggon. The prices of the Continental ranged 
much higher than those of the English firms, the highest price 
being 1382. 1s. 7d. 

In October 1885 ten firms, of which seven were English and 
three foreign, competed for a further supply of 200 10-ton open 
goods waggons. An English firm again obtained the order at a 
price of 834 10s. The prices of the Continental were for the most 
part much higher than those of the English firms, the highest 
price being 1282. 

In August 1886 tenders were invited for 150 10-tun open 
goods waggons. Fourteen firms, of which nine were English and 
five Continental, responded to the invitation. Two English firms, 
at prices of 78/. 18s. and 80/. 10s. respectively, obtained the 
order. Most of the foreign offers ranged much higher than the 
English, the highest being a Franco-Belgian firm at a price of 
1287. 5s. 

In November 1885 tenders were invited for 150 under-frames 
for 10-ton open goods wagyons. Four firms competed, viz., three 
English and one Belgian. In this case the Belgian firm obtained 
the order at a price of 26/. 10s. 1d. The English offers were 
respectively 30/. 18s., 332, and 401. 

In September 1886 tenders were invited for 150 under-frames 
for 10-ton open goods waggons. Sixteen firms, viz.,nine English 
and seven foreign, competed. The English offers ranged from 
351. 15s., at which price the tender was accepted, to 44/ 
The Belgian offers, of which there were four, ranged from 
371. 10s. 9d. to 491. 5s. The French offers were higher than 
both the English and the Belgian, and went as high as 65/. 5s. 7d. 

In July 1887 tenders were again invited for 200 under-frames 
for 10-ton open goods waggons. Seventeen firms, viz., nine 
English and eight Continental, responded to the invitation. The 
English offers ranged from 34/. 1ls, a price which was 
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accepted, to 452 12s. 6d. The Belgian offers, of which there 
were five, were almost identical, the lowest being 40/. 7s. 1d. and 
the highest 41/. 6s. 11d. French prices were again considerably 
higher than either English or Belgian. They ranged from 
451. 10s. to 581. 19s. 

In July 1887 tenders were invited for 50 under-frames for 
animal trucks. Seventeen firms competed, of which nine were 
English and eight Continental. The English prices ranged from 
50/. 14s., a price which was accepted, to 68/. 5s. The lowest 
Belgian offer was 54/. 12s. The French prices were again 
higher than both English and Belgian, the highest being 
851, 1s. 3d. 

In August 1887 tenders were invited for 50 under-frames for 
box-trucks. | Seventeen firms competed, of which ten were 
English and seven Continental. The English prices ranged from 
50/. 5s., a price which was accepted, to 692 10s. The 
relative position of the English, French, and Belgian prices was 
much the same as on former occasions. 

In May 1888 tenders were invited for 200 under-frames for 
box-trucks. Thirteen firms competed, of which six were English 
and seven Continental, An English firm obtained the order at a 
price of 57/. The lowest Continental offer was from a Belgian 
company (582. 15s.). Some German firms competed on this 
occasion apparently for the first time, but their prices ranged 
considerably higher than either the English or Belgian and slightly 

igher than the French, the highest being 96/. 18s. 8d. 

n July 1888 tenders were again invited for 200 under-frames 
for box-trucks, Twelve firms competed, of which nine were 
English, An English firm obtained the order at a price of 
551. 11s. The Continental prices ranged from 59/. 4s. 6d. to 
832. 1s. 8d. 

In September 1887 tenders were invited for 85 sets of iron 

work for the remodelling of six-wheeled platform trucks. Twelve 
firms competed, of which ten were English and two Belgian. Au 
English firm obtained the order at a price of 24/1. 17s.6d. The 
lowest Belgian offer was 29/. 13s. 5d. 
- In November 1890 tenders were invited for “ 250 sets of iron 
work, &c., for low-sided trucks, 50 sets for brake-vans, and two 
sets for specie-vans.” Nineteen firms competed, of which twelve 
were English and seven Continental. In this case a Franco- 
Belgian company obtained the order at a price of 1087. 14s. 84d. 
The lowest English offer was 110/. 18s. 64d.; the lowest French, 
1112 7s. 1d.; and the lowest German, 111/. 17s. 3d. 

In April 1891 tenders were invited for “250 under-frames, 
iron-work, &c., for low-sided trucks.” Twenty-one firms competed, 
‘of which twelve were English and nine Continental. In this case 
a Franco-Belgian company again obtained the order at a price of 
114/. 11s.64d. There was another Belgian offer at 115/. 18s. 10d., 
another at 1217. 4s. 5d., and another at 123/. 10s. 4d. All these 
were below the lowest English offer, which was 1272 10s. 1d. 
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It would appear from these figures that the Belgians are the 
most formidable competitors of English manufacturers. A few 

ears ago English manufacturers almost invariably held their own, 
but latterly Belgian prices seem to kave ranged somewhat lower 
than English. 

As regards the quality of the work, I am informed that sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed for the railway authorities to be able to 
judge how far the results obtained by Belgium compare with those 
obtained by English manufacturers. I am told, however, that.the 
Belgian work is not so highly finished as the English. 


VI.—HOURS OF LABOUR AND RATES OF WAGES 
IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. H. Howard, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at St, 
Petersburg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 
9th December, transmits a report drawn up by Mr. Peel, of the 
British Embassy, on the labour question in Russia. The following 
particulars are taken from the report :— 

There is no law in Russia restricting the hours of adult labour, 
M. Michaelovski, Inspector in Chief of Factories in Russia, gives 
some interesting data with regard to this question taken from 
inspections extending over 1,214 manufacturing establishments, 
and representing 125 different branches of industry. From 
the information thus collected it appears that an immense 
difference exists between the working hours at the various 
establishments. In the large mills, &c, men and women work 
equal hours. The number of daily working hours varies from 
6 to 20 hours in the various branches of production ; and in one 
or two special cases uninterrupted work is conducted for the 
24 hours. It is remarkable that these great divergences in the 
number of working hours occur in the same branches of industry 
within the same inspector’s district, and in establishments, the 
production of which realises the same market price, a difference 
occurs of from 1 to 11 hours in the manufactories of the same class, 
The probable cause of this is the extent of the works, and the 
greater or lesser demand for the article produced. The longer 
hours are, however, to be found in establishments of primitive 
construction, and belonging to proprietors who are either ignorant, 
or profess to be ignorant, of modern technical development. The 
exceptional cases, however, where work is carried on from 12 to 
20 hours are few, as in a very large majority of cases (80 per ceat.) 
the hours of labour are 12 and under. 

Manufactories with 12 hours’ daily labour number 36 per 
cent,; those with 11 hours, 20°8 per cent.; those with 10 hours, 
18°1 per cent.; with 8 hours, 1°6 per cent.; with 7 hours, 0-4 per 
cent.; and with 6 hours, 0°2 per cent.; so that an average of 
12 hours’ daily may fairly be assumed as the normal working 
time throughout Russian industrial establishments. 
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As regards juvenile labour the law of 1885 limits the age of 
‘admission to 12 years. From that age and up to 15 years infants 
are not allowed to work for more than eight hours a day, and for 
not more than four hours at atime. With regard to the latter 
point, it is provided that if circumstances specially require it, 
and the work does not injure their health, they may be permitted 
to work for six consecutive hours. 

M. Michaelovski says that he found that children worked 
eight hours in 60 per cent. of the establishments he visited, seven 
hours in 9°1 per cent., six hours in 20 per cent., and for a period 
less than that time in 10°2 per cent. Just as with the adults, so 
with the children, there were great divergences in factories engaged 
in the same branches of industry and existing in the same district. 
He thinks that experience goes to prove that six hours is the 
most advantageous time for children. By working in shifts of 
six hours each their labour corresponds with that of the adults ; 
moreover, this is not aliogether a time of uninterrupted toil, the 
first shift having always half an hour’s rest for breakfast, and the 
second half an hour for supper, while it gives greater facilities for 
attendance at school. 

From the statistics collected by the factory inspectors it 
appears that night work is carried on only in 20 per cent. of the 
establishments concerned. Even here there does not seem to be 
any general rule, establishments in the same district and engaged 
in the same branch of industry working some during the day, 
others all through the night. M. Michaelovski says, for instance, 
that in the Warsaw district, out of 10 cotton factories, night work 
was carried on in six and not at all in the other four. 

Owing to the strict regulations which have come into force 
respecting the labour of women and children, night work is at the 
present moment tending to disappear, but in mines more than half 
the men are employed in underground work at night preparing 
coal for removal in the day time. 

The law as it stands at present prohibits children from the age 
of 12 years to 15 years from being employed at night, except 
those engaged in glassworks. The same prohibition extends to 
minors from 15 years to 17 years, and women engaged in cotton, 
linen, woollen, flax, as well as textile establishments. Moreover, 
the law specifies the hours at which night work is supposed to 
begin and terminate, and fixes them from 9 o’clock in the evening 
to 5 o’clock in the morning. 

This rule, it must be noted, may be temporarily suspended in 
the event of the three following cases occurring :—(1) Stoppage 
of work from force of circumstances or through accident; (2), 
increase of demand whenever a fair is held in the neighbourhood ; 
(3) or should women with their husbands, and minors with their 
parents, work at the same factory. 

The law of 1890 has introduced two important exceptions, one 
with regard to the labour of children between the ages of 12 and 
15, the other with regard to that of women and minors, both in 
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respect of factories which have dispensed with night-shifts and 
work for 18 hours consecutively. 


In such factories it is now ordained that in order that the 
labour of children should coincide with that of the adults, they 
may be allowed to work for nine hours, but for not more than 
44 hours at a time ; and secondly, with regard to the employment 
of minors and women, it is eracted that the time of night work, 
estimated previously from 9 o’clock in the evening to 5 o'clock in 
the morning, should be reduced by two hours, and that day labour 
may be considered to commence at 4 o'clock and finish at 
10 o’clock. 

The distribution of work differs very much. M. Yangoul, 
Inspector of Factories for the district of Moscow, gives the 
following system as that which occurs in the majority of cloth 
manufactories at Moscow :— 


Day work begins at 4.30 in the morning and lasts till 
8 o'clock; half an hour is then allowed for breakfast, after which 
it recommences at 8.30 and continues till 12.30, and then with 
an interval of an hour for dinner is carried on till 8’oclock in the 
evening. 

Night shifts begin at 8 o’clock in the evening and go on until 
4.30 in the morning, comprising a period theretore of 84 hours 
consecutive work; 34 hours are then allowed for rest, which, 
with the interruption of work for half an hour from 8 o’clock to 
rt continues until 12.30, when work is again carried on for an 

ur. 

M. Yangoul severely criticises this system of distributing work 
on the ground that there is no possibility for the workman to 
recover his strength. He only gets in this manner 34 hours’ 
sleep, and that only on the supposition that the lodging is close at 
hand. His rest for half an hour is also liable to be disturbed for 
the purpose of attending to the machinery; the short time he 
can then devote to sleep is undoubtedly a very severe tax on his 
recuperative powers. 

Still harder are the conditions of labour in dye works. The 
day shifts begin at 4 o’clock and last until 12 o’clock (that is eight 
hours without any interval for rest), and continue from 1.45 p.m. 
to 8 p.m., in all 14} hours, with but 13 hours during the day for 
food and repose. 

The night shifts begin at 8 o’clock in the evening and work 
until 4 o'clock in the morning; then comes an interval of eight 
hours of cessation of work, after which labour is continued from 
12 o'clock to 1.45, and from 4 o'clock till 7 o’clock—in all 123 
hours. 


Sunday Labour.—There is no law in Russia relative to Sunday 
labour except as regards children under the age of 15, who are 
not allowed to work on Sundays and holidays. But the law of 
1890 contains a clause empowering inspectors to authorise child 
labour on Sundays in those establishments working all the week 
where it is quite indispensable: 4 
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With regard to holidays in general, M. Yangoul says 
that itis rather difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to how 
many are observed during the year. He found a list of them 
kept in 44 factories only, and he discovered from this that, with 
the exception of 19 days in the year, when work is ordered to be 
suspended in all factories, there were no two factories out of the 
44 which had their holidays on the same day. The question as 
to how many there should be is léft entirely to the will of the 
directors. 

The ordinary number of official holidays amount to 37, but 
they are never all observed by any factory ; some add to the 
19 special holidays a greater or lesser number, the average being 
about 28 during the year, which, with the 52 Sundays, would give 
about 80 days in all. 


Foreign Labour.—There is no importatior. ~f ordinary foreign 
labour in Russia, and, with the exception of Poland, where some 
of the industries are in the hands of Germans, no foreign workmen 
are ever employed ; the low rate of wages and the low standard of 
comfort being quite sufficient to prevent any foreigner coming to 
Russia in search of employment. In Moscow and other places 
where the manufactories of silk and machinery are not yet very 
highly developed, foreign workmen are employed to act as 
foremen, and specialists come from England, Germany, and France 
for the purpose of giving instruction, but their number even is 
very small. As a rule, owing to the greater cost and expense, 
their services are dispensed with as soon as the purpose is effected 
for which they have come; but. in some cases foreigners in this 
capacity have remained and become the proprietors of large 
establishments. M. Yangoul mentions the fact that while a 
Russian workman receives wages up to the amount of 84 r. 
a year, a German will not under the same conditions work at a 
lower rate than 228 r. The general tendency in Russia at the 
present moment is to discard the assistance of foreigners a3 much 
as possible. 


Rates of wages are classified under the three following headings 
—(1) a definite term of employment; (9) an indefinite term of 
employment ; and (3) piecework. 

In a large majority of factories, and particularly in those for 
textiles, tbe latter method is the one most usually adopted, and 
it is only in a very few cases that wages are found to be fixed by 
daywork. 

As a rule the workman is paid direct by the small employer, 
but in the larger factories it is customary to have pay officers 
who are entrusted, amongst other duties, with that of the payment 
of wages. The exceptions to this rule are rare, and, generally 
speaking, it is only the workmen who are members of an artel, 
or working gangs, who receive their wages indirectly. Payment 
must be made in money ; anything in the shape of truck payment 
in kind, coupons, or such like substitutes or equivalents for 
cash will be found, in the collection of laws affecting industrial 
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establishments, to be strictly forbidden. Sometimes the best 
workmen, in addition to their wages, receive extra payment in the 
shape of a bonus, but M. Michaelovski states that the practice 
is extremely rare, and, in fact, only confined to a few factories 
where business is carried on on a large scale, as, for instance, the 
works at Hughesovka, in the province of Ekaterinoslav, where 
wages are increased in some departments by tonnage payments, 
and in the Orenburg railway works, where the increase of salary 
is actuated by advance in position. For special merit a bonus is 
also applied, but only once in three years, and it amounts in 
general to one month’s salary. On the other hand, if any 
stoppage occurs through fire, floods, &c., or any other similar 
calamity, the law compels the workman to remain at the factory 
for a period of three days, during which time he is not entitled to 
receive any wages from his employer, and it is only on the 
termination of these three days that the contract is considered te 
be annulled, and he is allowed to demand the wages which are 
due to him up to the time when work ceased. Any stoppage 
cones through his fault or neglect is punished by the infliction 
of a fine. 

Both MM. Michaelovski and Yangoul agree that as regards the 
actual wages received, they are throughout Russia extremely 
low. 

M. Yangoul admits also that wages are too low toallow of any 
savings being made, and regrets that no statistics have as yet 
been obtained for arriving at a correct comparison of the 
comparative cost of Russian and foreign labour. He _ takes, 
however, the case of cotton spinners, and compares their 
wages with those obtained in the same department of industry in 
England, and finds that while the average hours of labour are 
10 in England and 12 in Russia, the English cotton spinner gets 
70 r. a month, while a Russian earns only 19} r.; but the 
calculation is based on the assumption that the rouble is equal to 
2s. If the rouble be taken, however, at its par value, viz., 38d., 
the English cotton spinners would still have a decided advantage, 
his wages being equal even at this computation to 43 r. 75 c. 
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VIL—BRITISH TRADE WITH CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mr. Audley C. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, 
ina despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 16th November, 
forwards copies of reports made by the British Consular officers 
in the various Republics of Central America as to the reported 
falling off of British export trade with those countries, together 
with a summary of the same drawn up by Mr. Donald Gosling. 
This summary states as follows :— 

The Acting British Consul in Guatemala city is not of opinion 
that there has been any material decline in British exports to 
Guatema - that, on the contrary, there has been a steady increase 
of the same since 1886. 

On the other hand, the imports from other countries, notably 
from Germany, the United States,.and France, have increased on 
a much larger scale; or, in other words, the increased import trade 
of Guatemala, which should have benefited the British merchant, 
has passed into the hands of the foreigner. 

Mr. Martin attributes the successful competition with England 
of the countries above referred to to the demand for inferior 
oods at lower prices; to the fact that American and German 
merchants trading here have branches or agencies in the United 
States and Germany ; that English manufacturers display a want 
of energy with a view to secure customers in Guatemala; that 
their system of advertising their goods and of employing efficient 
travellers is faulty ; and that British catalogues and price lists are 
frequently misleading, as the prices quoted are in many instances 
subject to heavy discounts, a fact not generally known. 

Mr. Vice-Consul Fleischmann, writing from Quezaltenango, the 
second city in the Republic of Guatemala, states that although no 
decline of the British export trade in general has been noticeable, 
certain branches are slowly passing into the hands of German 
and United States manufacturers ; that whilst the imports from 
the United Kingdom, especially cottons, have been steadily 
increasing during the last three years, it cannot be denied that a 
very sharp competition in hardware, drugs, and pharmaceutical 

ds is springing up from Germany, and the United States, and 
rance, and principally America in drugs and pharmaceutical 
goods; that among these articles the following are especially 
noticeable, viz., Guatemala hoes, hatchets, cutlery, and all 
kinds of tools, most of which are manufactured in Germany. 
With the exception of the last two articles, nearly all the above 
goods are supplied by the countries mentioned at a lower figure. 

ttons are scinsigally: supplied by Great Britain, but the United 


States and Germany are nevertheless beginning to compete in 
these articles. 
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Mr. Fleischmann states that no British commercial travellers 
have visited his district lately, and that but very few United 
States travellers have done so. These latter deal chiefly in drugs, 
pharmaceutical goods and hardware, besides machinery Re 
plantations and india-rubber goods. 

German commercial travellers but rarely visit his district, 
Some deal in all kinds of woollen goods and machinery, and others 
do business in iron and hardware. Most of them have been 
doing but a small trade; but Mr. Fleischmann considers that this 
may very possibly improve as they are gradually becoming 
familiar with the native tastes, and are, besides, conversant with 
the Spanish language. 

He advises British manufacturers to pay special attention to 
the goods from Germany and the United States above referred to, 
and states that, being of inferior quality, they are consequently 
much lower priced; he considers that British m.:.“.cturers 
should either compete with the inferior goods or regulate their 
prices in proportion to them. ; 

The Vice-Consul at St. José de Guatemala is of opinion that 
exports to England from Guatemala are on the decline, coffee 
especially. According to Mr. Jones’ statement, it appears that 
the gross weight in pounds of coffee exported from Guatemala to 
Germany is 33,070,502 lbs.; to England, 13,721,585 lbs.; to 
France, 7,629,766 lbs.; and to the United States, 14,742,089 lbs. 

He considers that the falling off of the Brittsh export trade is 
chiefly due to the Germans being so well represented, and to the . 
English having no such representatives: English merchants not 
even sending out British commercial travellers. On the other 
hand, German and United States travellers, in nearly every 
instance familiar with the Spanish language and native tastes, 
frequently pass through his district on their way to the interior. 

The Acting British Vice-Consul at Omoa and Puerto Cortéz 
states that a material decline in British exports has manifested 
itself; the articles chiefly so affected being dry goods, cutlery, 
prints, mantas, boots, and shoes. This decline has become 
apparent since the year 1880, the trade in these articles passing 
into the hands of the United States and Germany. He accounts 
for this decline by the 10 per cent. duty raised in 1880 on all 
imports from Belize, at that time the depdt for Honduras, and to 

the mail service of Belize being changed, the steamers taking the 
mails to New Orleans and running also to Puerto Cortéz, thus 
opening np an extensive trade with the United States. He states 
that whereas no British commercial travellers visit his district, 
travellers from Germany, France, and the United States frequently 
do so, and being intelligent men and conversant with the Spanish 
language ond native tastes, do much to improve their trade, Mr. 
Maclacklan considers that British merchants would do well to 
send out efficient travellers, who have studied well the tastes of 
the people, at the same time warning them to be very careful to 
whom they open credits, as money is scarce. ' 
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Mr. Harrison, British Vice-Consul at La Union, Salvador, 
states that an appreciable decline in grey domestics, twills, 
cotton drillings for trousers, silks, earthenware, woollens, hard- 
ware, glassware, hollow-ware, and beer has manifested itself since 
the opening of steam navigation with France, Germany, and 
the United States. Cotton grey textures are passing almost 
exclusively into the hands of the United States ; Germany, 
however, supplying most of the common cotton trouserings, 
Switzerland and America each export an equal amount of silks; 
Germany and England doing but a small trade in this article. 
Earthenware is now mainly supplied by France and Germany, 
this latter country also doing a large business in glassware. 
Beer is chiefly furnished by the United States, and a small 
quantity by Great Britain. France and Germany have mainly 
taken up hardware; England and the United States and Italy 
supplying a small amount of this article. Woollen goods are 
supplied chiefly by England and France. 

Mr. Harrison is of opinion that the decline of British exports 

is toa great extent due to the flourishing state of the country 
having induced so many traders to settle in it; and he states 
that the chief reason why the trade of Germany has increased is 
that her wares are much lower. He recommends English brewers 
to send out a light beer similar to the German article, as the 
excessive bitterness of the former is not suited to the popular 
taste. 
The British Vice-Consul states, however, that British com- 
mercial travellers, speaking a little Spanish, visit his district more 
frequently than German, French, or United States travellers, 
To improve British export trade, he is of opinion that more 
frequent visits of British commercial travellers would do a great 
deal, and he states that prices current and advertisements ia Spanish 
would have a good effect to bring about this improvement. 

The British Consul at San Jcsé, Costa Rica, states that. 
British exports to Costa Rica have been on the decline since the 
year 1887; beer, hardware, cloth and cotton goods, and articles 
de luze being the articles in which this decline has chiefly 
manifested itself. This trade has passed principally into the 
hands of America and Germany, and he attributes this to the 
preference shown for the light beers of these countries and to the 
cheapness and better finish of the other articles. He states that. 
British commercial travellers do occasionally visit his district, 
but that United States and German travellers come far more 
frequently. They are intelligent men and proficient in .the 
Spanish language. He thinks that British merchants could 
improve their trade, to a certain extent, by sending out travellers 
to the country in greater numbers, but he states that the United 
States, being at comparatively so short a distance from Costa 
Rica, and haying such good communications by land and sea, 
have naturally a great advantage over Great Britain. 

Mr. Acting-Consul Chambers, writing from Granada, Nicaragua, 
states that foreign exports to the country have been steadily on 
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the increase since the last 10 years, but that — Great 
Britain contributes by far the greatest amount of goods, still 
decline in British exports of about 8 per cent. has manifested 
itself within the last few years. Exports from the United States 
have declined about 4 per cent.; but, on the other hand, an 
increase of 9 per cent. in German exports and of 3 per cent. in 
French exports is shown. Ironware, cutlery, chinaware, &c. are 
mainly the articles so affected; America and Germany being 
already able to compete with Great Britain in these articles. 

For the last three or four years this decline in British exports 
has been increasing, and Germany is now the country into whose 
hands it has passed. He accounts for this by the lower prices 
combined with improved workmanship of the German article, 
Which is sometimes 10 per cent. less in price. Commercial 
travellers from Great Britain are very little met with, whereas 
travellers from America, Germany, and France are continuall 
visiting the country, and are in nearly every instance familiar with 
the Spanish language and native tastes. . 

As a means of improving British trade, Mr. Chambers 
recommends British merchants to make reductions in their prices, 
to send out British commercial travellers with greater frequency, 
besides circulating catalogues and price lists printed in Spanish, 
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VIII—THE TIMBER TRADE OF FINLAND. 


" Some interesting facts sapeeing the timber industry of Finland 
appear in M. Vishnegradsky’s journal, the Viestnik Finangoff, 
of January 3rd. This trade has been in existence in Finland 
only about 30 years. It is true that before then there existed at 
the seaports certain firms trading in building-wood and sending 
cargoes on their own account to Spain, Denmark, and other 
countries, but all these undertakings were of little importance, and 
the actual foundation of this industry cannot be said to have been 
laid until the sixties, when the first saw mills were erected, and 
the attention of London houses was directed towards Finland. 
Indeed it is but 15 years since this country first occupied a 
rominent position in the international timber trade ; Kotka, 
Bjérnborg, leaborg, and Wiborg became great centres of industry. 
Extensive forests of tall, straight trees, consisting chiefly of fir and 
spruce, reached to the very coasts. In Sweden, meanwhile, the 
timber trade had already attained considerable proportions and 
calculating merchants bought up at the lowest possible prices large 
tracts of excellent woodland from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
shores of Norway. The rapid rise of prices which followed was 
a source of great profit to many of them. A very small number 
of the Finnish firms had adopted a similar system, algo realising 
large profits. Lf 

At the present time much of the forest has been destroyed 
and the saw mills are standing at a distance of 100 kilo- 
metres from the coasts. The peculiar geographical position and 
features of the country, intersected, as it is, by innumerable 
lakes closely connected one with another, afford facilities for 
exploiting the forest wealth of the country, and to this the build- 
ing of railways has also contributed; but as their construction is 
in many regions impracticable, the timber trade of Finland wouid 
never have attained its present importance were it not for the 
peculiar advantages afforded by internal waterways. The earliest 
and most rapid development in the timber trade took place in the 
small towns and villages on the western shores of Finland between 
Abo and Vazoi. From here were sent building timber to Holland, 
hand-sawn planks to Spain, and deals, &c., to Denmark. The 
building-timber trade with Holland chiefly showed signs of 
development in the seventies, but has begun to decline of late 
owing to the fall of prices and the necessity of importing from 
more distant forests due to the destruction of the nearer ones. 
However, the trade in hand-sawn timber still occupies a prominent 
position, The old custom of sending timber to Spain and receiving 


salt in return has gradually died out, as it was both impracticable 
and unprofitable, 
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Nowadays, nearly the whole of the trade is carried on 
through agents, thus enabling Finnish firms to keep themselves 
informed as to how they should distribute their stocks in 
timber-consuming countries, and as to the extent of the existing 
demands for their goods. The export of hand-sawn deals still 
continues to be profitable. The timber is cut in beams which are 
sawn up by peasants into deals, the edges being rough hewn and not 
sawa, and the peasantry of Finland are very extensively employed 
in this work. They prepare the planks by degrees on their own 
account, and when they have accumulated a load or two, take 
them to market. The exporters purchase them in the towns at 
the rate of about 1/. sterling the dozen and send them to Spain, 
where they fetch from 71 to 8110s. per St. Petersburg standard 
f. o. b. 

The trade in hand-sawn planks, however, is of far less 
importance than that in regular saw-mill products, which at the 
present time is carried on throughout the whole length of the sea 
coast, as well as in such parts of the interior as are connected by 
good roads of communication with the points of export. At first 
this trade depended for support on certain capitalisis of London 
and Paris owing to lack of sufficient capital in the country itself, 
the timber trade being thus entirely dependent on foreign firms, 
especially of English nationality, who, in the commencement of 
the winter of each year determined the nature and quantity of the 
supplies for the succeeding spring-time. It will be readily under- 
stood that such a state of things could not conduce to any great 
development of trade, and it is only since the extension of credit 
operations in the country itself that the timber trade itself has 
prospered. Such indeed, has been the growth and security of the 
operations of Finland banking houses, that at the present time all 
commercial transactions, with very few exceptions, are carried on 
with the capital of the country itself. 

Within recent years there has been a noticeable falling-of in 
the dimensions of the trunks hewn. Up to the year 1870 their 
average diameter was 9 ins., and in 1880 it had fallen to 7 ins., 
but in 1890, trunks measuring only 5 ins. in diameter were not 
infrequently to be met with. The felling of timber is chiefly 
carried on in the neighbourhood of Lakes dine and Paiania and 
of the rivers Kuma and Ulea, Great numbers of saw mills are at 
work in these places, a great number working to the order of 
export houses which furnish the timber, merely paying the mill 
proprietors for sawing it up, Although the work of the mills 
cannot be said to pve remunerative, still there is little fluctuation 
in their number and they do not suffer the full brunt of a falling 
off in prices. Within the last few years, however, the depressed 
condition of the timber trade, and the competition of large firms, 
have placed the smaller enterprises in conditions of great difficulty, 
from which it is hardly possible to hope that they will recover in 
the course of time. This explains why many of the smaller mill 
owners have entered into connection with foreign agents and have 
commenced to carry on an export trade on their own account, and 
at their own risk. 
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The best quality of Finnish timber is exported from Bjérne- 
borg, Kotka, and Wiborg, and is always considered worth 
from 5 to 15 marks (Finnish mark = 10d.) more than that 
exported from other ports. The timber is no longer sorted 
according to quality; with few exceptions, to be met with in 
Kotka and Bjorneborg, timber of medium quality constitutes the 
basis of sales, and this is evidently an advantage to both sides, so 
the constant disputes of former times have notably diminished. 
Although, as already stated, there has been a considerable decrease 
in the dimensions of the trunks, the export of large ones has not 
altogether ceased. 
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IX—MERCANTILE MARINE OF DENMARK. 


' The tabulated returns relating to the mercantile marine of 
Denmark have recently been issued from the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Danish Government. The following summary of 
these returns is taken ‘from a report prepared by the United 
States Consul at Copenhagen :— 

At the close of 1890 there were 3,376 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate registered tonnage of 294,593 tons, of which 3,054 were 
sailing vessels of 182,145} tons, and 322 were steamers of 
112,447$ tons. In addition to these, there were 11,252 vessels 
of or below 4 registered tons. The number, in the course of 
1890, is shown to have been increased_by 133 vessels of 13,5784 

# registered tons, the increase both in ships and tonnage holding 
good both for sailing vessels and steamers. From the close of 
1889 to the close of 1890 the number of sailing vessels increased 
by 116 and steamers by 17; the increase of tonnage for the same 
period was 4,708 registered tons for sailing vessels and 8,870} tons 
for steamers. In the course of the last 10 years the number of 
sailing vessels has increased by 173 and steamers by 121; the 
tonnage of sailing vessels, however, has decreased by 15 363} 
tons, or nearly 8 per cent., while the tonnage of steamers has 
increased 60,491 tons, or 117 per cent. On December 31st, 1889, 
the average tonnage of sailing vessels was 69 registered tons and 
of steamers 258 tons, and on December 31st, 1890, the average 
tonnage of sailing vessels was 60 tons and of steamers 349 tons; 
from which it is plainly made manifest that a steady change has 
been going on from sail to steam, and, in the latter class, from 
smaller to larger vessels. 

This increase in the mercantile marine has taken place partly 
through the building of new ships at home and partly through 
purchase in foreign countries. The increase through the building 
of new ships in the past year consists of 78 vessels (67 sailing 
vessels and 11 steamers), with an aggregate tonnage of 9,940 
registered tons, which is considerably in excess of the average 
tonnage for the past five years. This increase falls to the share 
both of sailing vessels and steamers. The tonnage of sailing 
vessels in 1890 amounted to 3,309 registered tons and of steamers 
to 6,631 registered tons, — 2,078 tons and 3,527 tons, 
respectively, the average for the last five years. Of the 67 sailing 
vessels built in 1890, 27, with an aggregate tonnage of 565} tons, 
are classed as fishing vessels. The total number of fishing vessels 
at the close of 1890 was 817 sailing vessels of 9,559 registered 
tons and two steamers of 90 registered tons. The total cost of 
the home-built vessels in 1890 amounted to 4,800,000 kréner, 

which is considerably more than the average amoynt for the 

preceding five years, viz., 2,400,000 kroner. 
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The increase in the mercantile marine through purchase in 
foreign countries was 73 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
16,9154 registered tons, This increase in 1890, both in number 
and tonnage, does not come up to the corresponding figures for 
foreign purchases in the preceding year, which consisted of 85 
ships of 25,915} registered tons, but is larger than the average of 
the five years 1886-90, which only reached 59 vessels of 13,559 
registered tons. The amount paid for ships purchased in foreign 
countries in the past five years is set down in the tables as 
follows:—In 1886, 438,000 kréner; in 1887, 664,000 kréner ; 
in 1888, 1,607,000 kréner; in 1889, 4,318,000 kréner; and in 
1890, 3,919,000 kréner. The collective amount for both sailing 
vessels and steamers purchased in the past year in foreign countries 
is thus seen to have been a trifle over 3,900,000 kréner. This is 
somewhat below the amount for the preceding year, but is about 
double the amount of the average for the five years 1886-90, 
which was only 2,000,000 kréner, To the increase and rebuild- 
ing of the Danish mercantile marine there has thus been employed 
during the past year a capital amounting to no less than 8,700,000 
kréner, which is the largest amount that has nitherto been 
reached in any year. The decrease which has taken place in the 
marine during 1890 was as follows:—Losses at sea, 6,589 
registered tons, valued at 1,039,000 kréner; sales to foreign 
countries, 6,066 registered tons, valued at 346,300 kroner; 
breaking up of ships’ hulls, 417 registered tons, 


Navigation.—The navigation of the kingdom may be classed 
under three headings: (1) the coasting trade; (2) the general 
carrying trade to and from foreign countries; and (3) the partici- 
— of vessels under the Danish flag in the general freighting 

usiness between different foreign ports. 

The coasting trade is extensive both in passenger and freight 
traffic, and may be said to be exclusively confined to vessels under 
the national flag. It is mainly monopolised by the United Steam 
Shipping Company, of Copenhagen, with a fleet of 69 steamers 
and an aggregate tonnage of 36,483 registered tons. 

As regards the general trade between the kingdom and foreign 
countries, there were entered in 1890 in the different ports of 
the kingdom 26,960 vessels, with 2,009,347 tons of cargo, and 
26,963 vessels, with 527,494 tons of cargo, cleared, making a total 
of 53,923 vessels, with 2,536,841 tons of cargo, of which 27,852 
were sailing vessels, with 715,904 tons of cargo, and 26,071 
steamers, with 1,820,937 tons of cargo. Taking the average of 
the total clearances for the five years 1886-90, it is stated that 
the foreign trade has been carried on pretty equally by vessels 
under the national flag and under foreign flags, 504 per cent. 
having been carried by Danish vessels and 49} per cent. by 
vessels under foreign flags. Taking, however, the imports and 
exports by themselves, it is seen that in these five years, while 
the foreign vessels have had a larger share of the inward trade 
(55% per cent., again 44} per cent. by vessels under the Danish 
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flag), the greater part of the outward trade (chiefly agricultural 
produce) has been carried by vessels under the Danish flag (734 
per cent., against 264 per cent. under foreign flags). The 
kingdom's foreign trade by sea has maintained a steady forward 
movement, so that, at the close of 1890, it reached 210,000 tons 
above the average of the five years 1886-90. 

The general freighting business by vessels under the Danish 
flag may be said to be chiefly carried on with ports in Europe 
and America. The business of those trading in Australian and 
Indian ports is small. 
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X.—MIGRATION LAW OF GERMANY. 


The United States Consul General at Berlin, in a recent report 
to his Government at Washington, transmits, as of possible 
interest in connection with the consideration of the question of 
immigration, a translation of the Imperial German right of 
migration law. This law has been in force in the North German 
Confederation since January Ist, 1868 ; in Bavaria since May 13th, 
1871; in Baden, South Hesse, and Wurtemburg since January Ist, 
1871, and became an Imperial law through the law of April 16th, 
1871. The translation is as follows :— 


Sect. 1. Within the territory of the North German Confedera- 
tion every citizen thereof has the right (1) to halt or settle in any 
place where he is able to obtain for himself a home or employ- 
ment; (2) to acquire real estate in any place; (3) to carry on a 
wandering business or business in the place of temporary or 
permanent residence, subject to local legal regulations. In the 
exercise of these rights a citizen of the Confederation cannot be 
hindered or impeded by burdensome requirements, either by the 
authorities at his home or by the authorities of the place in which 
he wishes to halt or settle, except as authorised in this law.* 

To no citizen of the Confederation can the rights of temporary 
residence, permanent residence, carrying on of business, or 
acquirement of real estate be refused on account of his religious 
belief or on account of his not being a citizen of the State or 
commune. 


Sect. 2. Whoever claims the rights arising from federal citizen- 
ship must, upon demand, present the proofs of such citizenship, 
and, if a dependent person, must show the consent of the person 
to whose authority he is subject (father, guardian, or husband). 


Sect. 3. In so far as, according to State laws, convicted persons 
can be subjected by police authorities to limitations of the right of 
residence, such laws remain in force.t To persons subject to such 
right of residence limitations, or who, within the preceding 12 
months, have been punished for repeated acts of begging or 
vagrancy,t the right of sojourn in any other federal State may be 
denied by the State police authorities. The special laws and 
privileges of individual localities and districts which permit limita- 
tions of the right of sojourn are hereby repealed. 


* Or any other Imperial law (the law concerning the Society of Jesus of the 
4th July 1872; the church office law of the 4th May 1874; the socialist law of the 
21st October 1878). 

¢ Penal law code, sect. 39, para. 1. 

t Penal law code, sect. 361, paras. 3 and 4, 
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“® Sect. 4. A municipality (Gemeinde) is competent to exclude an 
immigrant only when it can prove that such person does not 
possess sufficient strength to support himself and others dependent 
on him, and that he cannot do this from his private means or from 
the assistance of relatives legally responsible therefor. State laws 
can limit this power of communities (Gemeinde), Fear of future 
impoverishment does not empower communal authorities (Gemein- 
devorstand) to refuse admission. 

Sect. 5. If, after admission, the necessity of public assistance is 
discovered before the immigrant has gained in the place of sojourn 
a right of residence ( Unterstutzungs-wohnsitz Heimathsrecht), and 
if the communal authorities showed that the necessity of assistance 
rests on other grounds than mere temporary inability to work, the 
continuance of sojourn may be forbidden.* 

Sect. 6. If, in cases where permission or continuance of sojourn 
can be forbidden, the responsibility of caring for the person is 
disputed by different communities of one and the same federal 
State, decision is to be made in accordance with the laws of that 
State. 

The actual expulsion from a place can never take place before 
the community in question has agreed to receive the person, or at 
least a temporary arrangement in regard to his support has been 
made. 

Sect. 7.¢ If, in the cases mentioned in sect. 5, different federal 
States are involved, the matter is to be settled according to the 


treaty concerning reciprocal obligations for the care of excluded 
persons made at Gotha the 15th July 1851,{ as well.as according 
to later agreements made for the purpose of assisting in carrying 


this treaty into effect. 


* See law of the 6th June 1870; Imperial Law Papers, 1870, No. 20, page 360; 
and Bavarian laws of the 26th April 1868 and the 23rd February 1872. 

+ By the law of the 6th June 1870 (sect. 1, para. 2), sect. 7 of this law was made 
inapplicable to citizens of North Germany, Hesse, Baden, and Wiirtemberg. As the 
law of the 6th June 1870 did not, however, apply to Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine, 
sect. 7 is still applicable to citizens of these States. 

t According to sect. 1 of the Gotha treaty of the 15th July 1851, each of the 
contracting governments is required, upon demand of another State, to receive back 
its present or former citizens (the latter, however, only when they have not become 
citizens of the other State according to its laws). 

If the person of whom one of the contracting States desires to be relieved has 
never been a citizen of the same, then that State must receive him in whose territory 
(1) after his 21st year he has last resided five years, or (2) he has married and lived 
with his wife at least six weeks after such marriage. If both of these cases apply, 
then that one attaches which is most recent. If neither of these cases apply, then 
the State in which such excluded person was born is obligated to receive him. 

For strangers (Heimathslosen), the State in which they sojourn must care. If the 
husband or father was a citizen of a State, so are also the wife and legitimate 
children; if the husband or father was a stranger (Heimatislos), the wife and 
legitimate children are also. The citizenship of an illegitimate child depends on 
that of the mother. 

Disputes between two federal States concerning rights and obligations springing 
from this treaty are to be settled according to sect.12. In cases where agreement is 
impossible, settlement is to be sought in a diplomatic manner through the arbitration 
of a third federal State. The choice of this third federal State belongs to that State 
which makes claim against taking charge of the person. (Kisenach final protocol, 
25th July 1854.) 
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Until accepted by the State responsible for his care, the State 
of sojourn must provide for such excluded person in the place of 
sojourn according to the legal regulations obtaining there for the 
public maintenance of the poor. A demand for the payment of 
costs thus incurred can be made against the State, communal, or 
other public treasuries of that State to which such needy person 
belongs, so far as other agreements do not exist, only when the 
excluded person has been cared for for more than three months, 

Sect. 8. A community is not authorised to levy a tax on 
immigrants on account of their immigration. The same burdens 
may be laid upon such persons as upon other inhabitants of the 
community. If the period of sojourn does not exceed three 
months, these burdens cannot be laid upon the immigrants. 


Sect. 9. What has been stated above for communities applies 
also to those places where the burden of public maintenance of the 
poor does not rest upon the community, but upon other legally 
recognised institutions (poor communes), the burden in such cases 
resting upon such institutions or upon rural estates which do not 
lie within the limits of communities. 


Sect. 10. The regulations concerning registry of immigrants 
fixed by State laws remain in force, but neglected registration 
can be punished only with a police fine, never by loss of the right 
of sojourn. 

Sect. 11. By the mere act of sojourn or settlement, as permitted 
in this law, other rights are not granted, especially communal 
citizenship, rights of local burghers, participation in communal 
privileges, and almonry. 

When, however, according to State laws, by sojourn or settle- 
ment, when such is uninterrupted for a fixed period, the right of 
residence (Heimathsrecht) is obtained, such laws apply. 

Sect. 12. The expulsion of a federal citizen from the place of 
his permanent or temporary sojourn by police authority in cases 
other than those provided for in this law is prohibited.* Beyond 
this the regulations concerning police oversight of strangers are 
not interfered with. rs 


* See note to section 1. 
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XI.—COTTON CULTIVATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


The Economiste Frangais for the 16th January has an article 
on the subject of cotton cultivation in Central Asia. At all 
times efforts are being made to extend the cultivation of cotton 
to new countries. Apart from the United States, there are a 
small number of countries—Egypt, India, Indo-China, and Central 
Asia—producing this commodity, which is in such universal use 
and which constitutes one of the greatest sources of wealth to any 
country growing it. Africa, it is asserted, the Soudan especially, 
should figure some day among the competitors. The latest intro- 
duction among cotton producers is Central Asia, and Russia 
bases very large hopes for her industry on the «c -clopment of this 
branch of agriculture. Mr. Kittredan, of Boston, Mass., has in 
the course of travels in Central Asia conducted an inquiry 
relative to the production of cotton in that country. 

The only interest taken by the world in the development of 
cotton cultivation in Asiatic Russiafrests in the effect what a 
similar development might have in presence of the present 
demand. The cotton of the United States will, says Mr. 
Kittredan, always be the first on the markets of the entire world, 
and whatever may be its production, it will always be in greater 
demand than others. Supposing even that the Russians cease 
purchasing their cottons in the United States, the differences in 
price will be very little and will not suffice to seriously diminish 
the receipts of the Southern planters. Russia seeks to develop 
as many home industries as possible, and she will continue her 
policy of independence in that direction as long as possible. She 
has done much to encourage the home cultivation of cotton, and 
in order to avail herself of the best methods in use she sent out 
some years ago special delegates for the study of the processes in 
vogue in the United States. She has lent her aid to all financial 
schemes established with a view to the construction of ways of 
irrigation, without which the cultivation of cotton in Central 
Asia is absolutely impossible. Foreign cotton has been charged 
with additional duties, so as to increase the revenues of the State 
and permit it to put into execution costly works for private under- 
takings, which are thus in a way protected against foreign com- 
petition. In 1887 the duty under the Russian Customs tariff 
was increased by one rouble per poud, which is equivalent to a 
revenue of about 800,000/7. Half of this sum is devuted to the 
development of agricultural interests, and chiefly to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

This industry has chiefly developed in Central Asia owing to 
the establishment of rapid and cheap means of transport, eo that 
the merchandise may be brought to the manufacturing centres of 
the Empire. The more these means of transport increase, the 
more these cultivated lands are developed—a fact already proved 
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by the results obtained in the last few years, the vigorous’ 
impulse given to cotton cultivation by the construction of the 
Transcaspian only manifested itself when the line was extended 
to Samarkand, beyond the Amou-Daria (1888), and it is only 
from that time that the production has increased to any extent. 
The Government has decided to extend the line to Khokand and 
Tashkend, by following a little longer route, so as to cross the 
fertile lands of the valleys of the Zarafshan and Kurame. Very 
soon the river Ili will be reached, and it will not be far from 
Borok-Hudsin, a land of great promise for cotton. 

American seeds have been distributed to the native population, 
and pamphlets on the cultivation of the plant have been given to 
all those asking for them. Experimental stations have been 
established by the Government in the district of Tashkend, and 
the results, it appears, will be excellent. At Bokhara and Khiva 
the same success has been met with. These fortunate trials have 
encouraged the Government to establish new stations, chiefly 
where the cultivation of cotton is likely to succeed, and similar 
institutions are about to be created in certain districts of 
Caucasia and the Crimea. Quite recently the Imperial Govern- 
ment leased to a large financial company, and on the express 
condition that it was for the cultivation of cotton, an area of 
about 170,000 acres in Russian Turkestan. The lease is for 
90 years, but during the first 15 years the company will have to pay 
neither rent nor duties for an extent of land equal to about two- 
thirds of the lands occupied in Florida by cotton plantations. In 
the neighbourhood of Nierv, trials have also been made with 
seeds of American origin, and in 1890 about 123,000 acres were 
sown in the district of Ferghana. 


Whatever may be the future of this description of cultivation 
in the provinces of Central Asia, its development will chiefly 
depend more or less on the state of perfection to which the 
system of irrigation which may be used is brought. Apart from 
the manuring of the soil and the extension of the area cultivated, 
nothing can be expected from individual efforts of the planters or 
even from collective efforts. Every system of irrigation of any 
real use can only be undertaken by the Government ; however, 
whilst constructing a work of public utility to which it will 
devote a certain portion of the revenues of the State, it will only 
lend temporary assistance, and all the expenses incurred for the 
construction of the canals, &c., will be repaid by the planters 
benefiting from it by means of annual taxes, which they will pay 
for the water. 


Since the extension of the railway to Merv, the question has 
been mooted of storing up the waters of the Murgab by means of 
dams, so as to feed a series of canals, which will improve this 
land, and restore to it the name of the “Granary of Central 
Asia,” which it formerly possessed. If about 400,000 acres can 
be put into cultivation in this way, it is very likely that sufficient 
cotton will be produced to furnish the Russian manufacturers 
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with about one-fourth of what they at present consume. The 
whole of this area will scarcely be as large as half of that which 
in Tennessee is devoted to the cultivation or cotton. The question 
of irrigation is also of the greatest importance in the Zarafshan 
valley. A certain number of very primitive canals, fed by this 
river between Samarkand and Karakul have already been con-. 
structed, but, in the present state of things the water which they 
supply is scarcely sufficient for the needs of the population. The 
whole effort of the engineers tends to construct economically a 
system of aqueducts, subject to certain rules as regards the use of 
the water. All the water falling during the rainy season will be 
kept in large reservoirs, and will only be used in cases of 
extreme urgency. 

In Central Asia the lands suitable for cultivation are those 
which, situated on the slopes of the mountains, receive the spring 
and autumn rains and those which lend themselves to a system 
of irrigation. The most fertile are situated between the 
provinces of Bokhara and Turkestan. Bat as regards the country 
of Turkmenes aud Western Turkestan, a country inhabited 
solely by nomadic tribes, nothing can be done as regards cotton 
cultivation. Near Khokand, on the contrary, agriculture is in 
a comparatively flourishing condition, owing to the equability of 
the climate and the fertility of the soil. The same can scarcely 
be said of the valley of Zarafshan, which could easily be irrigated 
by means of the River Nazin and its tributaries, The district of 
Kurama, which supplies Tashkend with the greater portion of 
its wheat, owing to the position which it occupies under shelter 
of the mountains, could be made of great value if the principles 
of “grande culture” were applied to it. The lands surrounding 
Bokhara are less productive, but the oasis of which it is the 
centre, and which rises to about 700 feet above the sea-level, can. 
be developed still further. 

The statistical position of the cultivation of cotton in Central 
Asia is not exactly known. When the Transcaspian line did 
not reach Samarkand the quantity coming from Central Asia 
and transported annually to Moscow vid Orenbourg was estimated 
at about 8,797,000 kilos. The exports have largely increased 
since the construction of the railway, and in 1888 there were 
carried to the shores.of the Caspian Sea, and with Russia asa 
destination, 12,970,000 kilos. of cotton. In 1889 the probable 
quantity exported was estimated at 23,582,000 kilos. In the 
month of October in that year 15,872,000 kilos. had already 
been transported, and the estimate for the remainder of the year 
was about 8,000,000 kilos. The crop of 1890 was estimated to be: 
34,000,000 kilos. All these figures are the result of personal 
inquiry and may be considered as being very near the mark. 
It should be added that the cotton is planted from the 25th March 
to the 15th May, and that the harvest only commences at the end 
of August, finishing on the 1st November. 
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XIL—REGULATIONS FOR THE CARRIAGE OF 
PETROLEUM THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL, 


The following provisional regulations for the navigation in the 
Suez Canal of ships loaded with petroleum in tanks were signed 
at Paris by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, acting on behalf of the 
Suez Canal Company. on the 5th January, aa will be applicable 
from and after the lst July 1892 :— 

Art. 1. Any ship laden with petroleum oil in bulk shall, on 
arriving before ary port of access to the canal, at once make herseif 
known by flying at the mizen one of the signals hereafter described, 
which shall remain flying during the whole of her transit. 

Whenever any such ship makes any stay in port she will be 
isolated by means of floating booms. 

Art. 2. Before obtaining entrance into the canal the captain 
shall make a declaration to the following effect :— 

That his ship is specially classed for the carriage of petroleum 
oil in bulk in Class + A 1. 100 at Lloyd’s in London, or in class 
+: (1) 3/3 1. 1. in the Bureau Veritas. 

That her cargo comprises refined petroleum oil only, of a 
uniform quality, no sample of which taken at the port of loading 
shall have given a flashing point below 23 degrees Centigrade 
(73 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer), this temperature 
having been ascertained conformably with such process of close 
test as may be recognised and made use of in the petroleum oil 
trade, as for instance, the Abel test, or any other close test of a 
not lesser degree of accuracy. 

That her sole means of lighting, excepting the regulation 
apparatus for night transit and her mast lights are electric incan- 
descent lamps, and that all her electrical installations are in 
accordance with the rules of Lloyd’s or Veritas. 

That the ship is provided with pumps intended solely for the 
loading and unloading of petroleum oil, and having an effective 
pumping capacity of 300 tons weight of oil per hour at a 
minimum. 

That no single tank in the ship has a cubic capacity greater than 
200 tons measurement (being tons of 2°83 cubic metres or 100 
cubic feet English) nor can discharge its contents into any adjoin- 
ing tank through any aperture or want of continuity whatever of 
its walls. 

That no tank is placed either in the bows or stern of the ship. 

That the portion of the ship occupied by the tanks is com- 
pletely separated from the forward and after parts by double oil- 
tight bulkheads forming spaces wholly filled with water. 

Art. 3. Any ship laden with petroleum oil in bulk must be 
convoyed during the whole of her transit through the canal by a 
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tank-tug, constructed with a view to the rapid and immediate 
lightening of the ship in case of grounding. 

The Company reserve the right of approving beforehand the 
type and the dimensions of this tug, which shall, moreover, 
conform to all the provisions of § 5 of Article 12 of the Regula- 
tions for Navigation. 

The Company have a tank-tug which they will place at the 
disposal of vessels laden with petroleum in bulk passing through 
the canal whose captains may ask for it. The charge for hire 
will be in accordance with the provisions of § 3 of Article 12 of 
= Regulations for Navigation relating to convoying by a first- 

ss tug. 

Art. 4. During the whole of the transit through the canal 
the captain shall take care that no one on board shall smoke nor 
have about the person any means of obtaining light. 

Art. 5. Any ship which, after having carried a cargo of 
petroleum oil in bulk, may require to go through the canal empty 
of oil, shall not be subject to the provisions of these provisional 
regulations, but her captain shall make a declaration to the effect 
that he has carried out all operations of cleansing, cleaning, or 
others, necessary to avoid the presence of any vapour from 
petroleum oil in the tanks or in any other part of the ship. 

Art. 6. All the provisions of the Regulations for Navigation 
and any appendix thereto not contrary to the provisions of these 
provisional regulations remain applicable. 

S1Gnaxs to be shown by ships carrying petroleum oil in bulk :— 

By Day.—A red flag above one ball. 


By Night—A white light between two red ones. 
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XIIL--NEW ZEALAND BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES. 


In response to a request from the Premier of Victoria the 
New Zealand Government (says the Melbourne Argus) has 
forwarded to him a report giving full particulars of what has been 
done in the neighbouring colony towards the establishment of a 
“« Bureau of Industries.” 

The Bureau, it appears, was inaugurated in June of this 
year. A central office was established in Wellington, with 
agencies at Christchurch, Dunedin, and Invercargil. Officers 
of the Civil Service were deputed to give a portion of their 
time to take charge of these agencies, and in the country 
districts 200 sub-agencies were established, these being conducted 
by police officers in charge of stations. Monthly reports are 
furnished by all agents, information being given as to the labour 
required or in excess of the requirements of each particular 
district. If any unusual demand for labour arise a special 
report is sent by letter or telegram. By means of these reports 
knowledge is acquired at the central office as to the requirements 
of each district throughout the whole of the colony. Men making 
application for employment are, if found suitable, given free passes 
by rail to the localities in which they are required. Applicants 
must thoroughly satisfy the officer in charge as to the bund fides 
of their applications, and if not well known are required to bring 
certificates signed by a resident magistrate, justice of the peace, 
clergyman, chairman of a charitable aid society, or secretary of a 
trades council. 

It has been found practicable in many cases to procure from 
applicants orders on their employers to stop the amount of 
their railway fares from their wages. These orders are in most 
cases duly honoured. The number of men assisted by the 
Bureau during the four months from July to October was 
1,977. Of these 1,889 were sent to private employment, and the 
others to public works on roads or railways. As the Bureau 
has been instituted by the New Zealand Government mainly for 
the purpose of relieving the congestion of labour in the large 
towns, families of several of the assisted labourers have received 
passages to localities adjoining the scenes of operation in order 
that the men might be induced to settle in the country districts. 
Sites of village settlements are being selected for survey so that 
land may be given to deserving workmen desir us of establishing 
homes. he work provided on railways and roads is let to the 
men under a co-operative contract whereby a small number of 
men forming themselves into a party are allotted a portion of the 
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work and receive fortnightly advance payments until the com- 
pletion of the contract. There is no competition. The Govern- 
ment engineer states the price for each portion at which he 
considers the party can make fair wages, and as the system is 
conducted with judgment and equitable feeling the employés 


work cheerfully and heartily. 
In regard to the men sent to private employers, the Bureau uses 


every effort to protect the workmen, to see that they are fairly 
remunerated and looked after. A great many men, not of the 
destitute class, have applied to the Bureau for information. These 
persons are able to pay their own way, and desire no temporary 
assistance, but they make inquiries as to localities where workmen 
are required. New arrivals on landing from the English steamers 
often go direct to the central office, they having been informed. 
at the Agent-General’s office in London of the establishment of 
the Bureau. Having received directions these emigrants proceed 
up-country at once without wasting time or money in town. 
The Bureau, although established for the superintendence of 
industries in the colony, has been occupied almost the whole of 
the short period which has elapsed since its inception with the 
labour question and the disposal of the unemployed. 
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XIV.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russi. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


Note.—Poud = 36 lbs. Rouble = 100 copecks 
= 3s. 2d. 

The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Russian Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
Russian Customs authorities :— 

Ethers or fruit essences employed for flavouring sweets and in 
medicine though with an admixture of spirits and with not less 
than 75 per cent. of ether, under sect. 115. Duty, 10 roubles 
gold per poud ; the same ethers mixed with spirits containing less 
than 65 per cent, of ether under sect. 27, as spirits with flavouring 
admixtures. Duty, 12 r. gold per poud, gross; when imported 
in casks and barrels and when imported in bottles of 4 of a vedro. 
1 r. gold per bottle. 

Dyed opossum skins, in imitation of the higher qualities of 
skunk skins, under sect. 56, point 4. Duty, 18 r. gold per 
poud, 

Cylinders of graphite with an admixture of cotton tissue used 
in connexion with piping, under sect. 71, point 5, letter a, Duty, 
2r. gold per poud. 

Ladies’ belts of tinsel brocade ribbons, sect. 148, point 4. 
Duty, 7 r. 20 cop. gold per Russian pound. 

ooden cases for sewing machines as forming a necessary part 
theréof, and, if brought together with the machines, under sect. 
167. ‘Duty, 1 r. 70 cop. gold per poud, but if imported separately 
es duty leviable will depend on the materials of which they are 
made. 

Differential weighing scales of common metals and their alloys, 
for apothecaries and chemical laboratories, under sect. 169. Duty, 
8 r. gold per poud. 

Artificial wool, not combed or spun, with an admixture of 
cotton, used for vicuna wool, under sect. 181, point 2, Duty, 3 r. 
gold per poud. 

Twisted cotton cord under sect. 183, point 2, letter a, in 
accordance with observation to that section. Duty, 5 r. 70 cop. 
gold per poud. 

Woven cotton wicks of grey unbleached yarn, containing one 
or several coloured threads, as a distinctive mark showing the 
diameter of the wick and its use, under sect. 187, inasmuch as 
such marks do not constitute designs or ornamentations of tissues. 
Duty, from 35 cop. to 1 r. and 35 cop. gold per Russian pound, 
according to the number of square arshins in a Russian pound. 
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Hair braid, under sect. 205, point 2, letter b. Duty, 1 r. gold 
per Russian pound. 

Partly finished stamps or dies, under sect. 216. Duty, 40 cop. 
gold per Russian pound. 


Russta.— FINLAND. 
Tariff Alterations and Additions. 


Note.—Kilogramme = 2: 204 lbs. avoirdupois. Finnish markkaa 
= 100 penni = 9,5,d. 

Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 16th January, 
transmits a translation by Mr. C. J. Cooke, British Vice-Consul 
at Helsingfors, of a decree of the Senate of Finland, providing 
for the following additions to and alterations in the Finnish 
Customs tariff :— 

1. For maize (Indian corn) imported into the country till July 
Ist, 1892, no duty or due is levied. 

2. Velocipedes pay duty according to the materials of which 
they are chiefly made, also to the manipulation which they have 
undergone ; thus 29 marks 40 baer per 100 kilogrammes, if they 
are made of filed materials, and 47 m. 10 p. per 100 kilos. if made 
of polished: wrought iron, &c., 

3. The duty on sail-cloth of cotton and on ready-made sails has, 
for 1892, been fixed at the same rate as for sail-cloths of linen, or 
70 m. 60 p. per 100 kilos.; also the duty on ready-made sails, 
with the appurtenances fastened to them, shall be reckoned as 
above, plus 10 per cent., also during 1892, 

4, The duty on Chilian saltpetre has been fixed at 20 p. per 
106 kilos. during 1892 should no counter order intervene. 

Duty on Tobacco.—Raw tobacco :—(1.) From Russia, (a.) leaf 
with or without stalk per 100 kilos., 58 m. 50 p. (0.) Stalk trom 
the same country, 26 m. 40 p. (2.) From other countries, (a.) 
leaf, with or without stalk, per 100 kilos., 170m. Stalk, 
$0 m. 

Manufactured tobacco. (1.) From Russia. (a.) Tobacco for 
smoking or twisted ditto, 2m. 30p. per kilo. (4.) Ground 
tobacco or snuff per kilo. 2m. 80 p. (c¢.) Cigars and tobacco 
wrapped in leaves 4 m. 70 p. per kilo. (d.) Cigarettes or tobacco 
wrapped in paper 4m. 70 p. per kilo. (e.) Tobacco juice or 
brissing per 100 kilos, 35m. (2.) From other countries (a.) 
tobacco for smoking or twisted ditto, 4m. 90 p. per kilo. 4.) 
Ground tobacco or snuff, 6 m. per kilo. (c.) Cigars or tobacco 
wrapped in leaves, 9 m. 70 p. per kilo. (d.) Cigarettes or tobacco 
wrapped in paper, 9m. 70 p, per kilo. (¢.) Tobacco juice or 
“ brissing ” per 100 kilos., 70 m. 

- Navigation dues hitherto levied on tobacco ceased from January 


Ist, 1892. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs. avoirdupois. Franc = 954d. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of December last :— 

Pocket pharmacies. — Category 12. Duty, 100 francs per 


uintal. 
Bottoms for casks, not cut into circular shape and not fitted.— 


Category 62. Duty, 3 francs per quintal. 

In Category 64 the note :— Staves for casks, fitted, with or 
without grooves, pieces for cask-bottoms, finished,” is replaced by 
the following :—* Staves for casks, finished, that is to say, ready 
“ for fitting together, with or without grooves, and with or without 
“ interior bevel at the extremities; bottoms for casks, cut in 
“ circular shape, finished.” Duty, 15 francs per quintal. 

Rush, split, varnished (Glanzrohr).— Category 65. Duty, 
16 fraucs per quintal. 

Match-boxes, of wood, with label are taken out of Cate- 
gory 69. 

Manufactures of aluminium, not combined with precious metals, 
are taken out of Category 151. 

In accordance with Art. 11 of the Customs law, straw, hay, &c., 
used for packing sugar in loaves forwarded in full waggons, are 
considered as an integral part of the gross weight, tht is to say as 
tare leviable with duty. 


FRANCE. 
New Customs Tariff. 


The new Customs tariff of France came into operation on the 
Ist February. This tariff provides for the levying of maximum 
and minimum rates of duty, the latter of which are applied to 


British goods, 
A translation of the Tariff in extenso, comparing the duties 


hitherto in force with those now leviable, is being prepare] by 
the Board of Trade, and will shortly be published. 


The Admission of American Salted Pork. 


A decree of the 4th December last, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the 5th, repeals the decrees of the 18th February 1881 
and 28th December 1883, which prohibited the importation into 
France of salted pork meat coming from the United States, and 
determines the conditions to which the admission of these meats 


will remain subject. 
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By the terms of a second decree of the same date the importation 
can only take place by the ports of Dunkirk, Havre, Bordeaux, 
and Marseilles. 

By a further decree of the 31st December the port of Boulogne 
is added to those enumerated above. 


Shipbrokerage Rates at Bayonne. 


The Journal Officiel for the 19th December publishes a decree 
of the President of the French Republic, fixing the following as 
the rates of shipbrokerage to be levied in the port of Bayonne on 
vessels navigating with foreign countries and the French 
colonies 

Sailing Vessels——Entering or clearing in ballast, 25 centimes 
per ton register. Entering or clearing with full or part cargo, 
50 centimes per ton of cargo. 

Steam Vessels—Entering or clearing in ballast, with or without 
passengers, 25 centimes per ton register. Entering or clearing 
with full or part cargo of merchandise other than coal, 50 centimes 
per toncargo. Entering with cargo of coal, 100 francs irrespective 
of tonnage. Coal boats clearing with cargo, 30 centimes per ton 
of cargo. Colliers clearing in ballast, 20 centimes with a maximum 
of 100 francs for craft exceeding 500 tons. 


FRANCE.— ALGERIA. 
Tonnage Dues at Arzew. 


The Journal Officiel for the 29th January publishes a decree of 
the French President, providing for the levying of a tonnage duty 
of 35 cents. per ton measurement on every foreign ship entering 
the port of Arzew with cargo or for the purpose of receiving cargo. 
This duty is, however, reduced for vessels simply putting into 
port without loading or discharging the whole of their cargo. The 
following classes of vessels are exempt from duties :— Vessels 
simply touching, coasting vessels, Government vessels, and fishing. 
tug, and pilot vessels. 


SPAIN. 
New Customs Tariff. 


The new Spanish Customs tariff has now come into operation. 
In terms of a “Royal Order,’ dated the 13th January last, 
however, the conventional rates of import duty provided for by 
the previously existing treaties between Spain and France and 
Spain and Germany will continue to be paid on imports from the 
United Kingdom, up to the 30th June next, and the duties on 
cod-fish and certain other articles contained in treaties with other 
powers that are being prolonged to the 30th June next will be 
continued to British produce up to that date. 
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STATES. 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff and the application of the Customs laws of the 
United States, have recently been given by the Customs 
authorities in that country :— 

A turner’s work bench is dutiable at 35 per cent. as a manu- 
facture of wood. 

Furniture beaters manufactured from rattan are dutiable as 
manufactures of wood at 35 per cent., under paragraph 230, N.T. 

Gun blocks made from planks first sawn to get the proper 
thickness of lumber, then planed on both sides, and subsequently 
sawn on the edges to give a rough design of a gun stock, are 
dutiable at 35 per cent., under paragraph 230, N.T. 

A manufacture of animal hair commercially known as press 
cloth, and used in the manufacture of linseed oil, is dutiable at 
33 cents per lb. and 40 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 
392, as a manufacture made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not 
more than 30 cents per lb. 

Ink extractors composed of oxalic acid and wood, wood being 
the component material of chief value, are dutiable at 35 per 
cent., under paragraph 230, N.T. 

Hawsers made of coir, a fibre obtained from cocoa-nut husks, 
are dutiable at 2 cents a lb., under paragraph 374, as manu- 
factures of vegetable fibre. 

Embossed paper having a white glazed surface and imitating 
watered satin is dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem, under 
paragraph 420, Act of October Ist, 1890, 


The Free Entry of Bags. 


The following is a copy of a circular issued by the Treasury 
Department at Washington to collectors and other officers of 
Customs, with respect to the free entry of bags :— 

It having been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Department that the certificate (known as Genera! Catalogue, 
No. 773) required by Article 375 of the Regulations of 1884 
to be furnished as a condition precedent to the free entry of any 
re-imported goods of the production of the United States, 
including bags, contains substantially all the information which 
is furnished by a compliance with the last paragraph of sub- 
division second of Article 382, therefore said Article 382 is 
hereby amended by the omission of the following words :— 

“‘1f they are returned to any port other than that from which 
they were exported, a copy of that portion of the outward 
manifest relating to the articles, certified by the collector of 
Customs at the port where they were exported, must be produced 
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as well as a certificate from the same officer, countersigned by the 


naval officer, if any, that he is satisfied no drawback or bounty 
has been paid thereon.” 


Release, under Bond, of Seized Merchandise. 


A circular was issued from the ‘Treasury Department at 
Washington on the 4th January, providing that for the future no 
merchandise under seizure is to be released on the filing of a 
bond for the value thereof, as provided by section 938, Revised 
Statutes, except upon a deposit of the amount of duties assessed 
thereon, unless by express authority of the Treasury Department. 


Irregularities Noted in Consular Invoices. 


The following is a copy of a notice issued from the Treasury 
Department at Washington on the 14th January :— 

In all cases where a Consular officer shall note upon an invoice 
any irregularity, or make any statement of his belief that the 
same contains under-vzluations, it shall be the duty of the appraiser 
to advise the Consul as to what action has been taken in respect 
to such information. And, further, that appraising officers ehall 
be instructed to notify immediately the Consulate at which has 
been authenticated any invoice the values in which have been 
successfully advanced, independently of any suggestion from the 
Consul; giving the name of the consignor and of the consignee, 
the rate and amount of such advance, and all other facts concerning 
the said shipment that may be pertinent and useful in enabling 
the Consul to prevent the recurrence of such irregularity. 


The Employment of Alien Officers on National Vessels. 


The following notice, dated the 14th January, has been issued 
by the Treasury Department at Washington to the Shipping 
Commissioners of the United States :— 

When a vessel of the United States is deprived of the services 
of an officer below the grade of master, and an alien officer is 
employed to fill his place, under section 1 of the Act of June 26th, 
1884, or when a vacancy caused by the promotion of an officer is 
filled by an alien officer, under said Act, United States Shipping 
Commissioners will write across the face of the alien officer’s 
discharge a cautionary notice, as follows :— 

“The bearer is not a citizen of the United States, but was 
engaged to serve as officer for the home voyage, under the 
provisions of the Act of June 26th, 1884.” 

These instructions are given so that such discharge may not be 
accepted by officers of the United States, or others, as evidence 
that the bearer is entitled to serve as an officer on vessels of the 
United States, after the date of the certificate of’ discharge. 
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Haytt. 
Customs and Financial Measures. 


Mr. A. Tweedy, Acting British Consul-General at Port au 
Prince, in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 14th Decem- 
ber, encloses three cuttings from Nos. 40, 46, and 47 bis of the 
Oficial Moniteur of the 3rd October, 14th November, and 25th 
November. 

Enclosure No. 1 is in the form of the text of the law of the 
29th September 1891 establishing an office of control of Customs 
and general inspection of the finances of the Republic. 

Enclosure No. 2 is an official circular calling the attention of 
shipping agents to Art. 7 of the said law, which requires that 
such agents shall produce ship’s manifest and bills of lading for 
vist of directors of Customs, and in default imposes a fine of 
1,000 dollars gold (2082. 6s. 8d.). 

Enclosure No. 3 is a further official notice in amplification of 
the preceding. 

r. Tweedy adds that experience teaches that in Hayti 
legislation of this description is of little avail in checking irregu- 
larities, while it often proves vexatious to shipping through its 
defective application by incompetent officials. 


Ecuapor. 


Additional Import Tax. 


Mr. A. St. John, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Quito, 
writing to the Foreign Office on the 12th December, transmits copy 
and translation of a decree issued by the President of the Republic 
of Ecuador on the 2nd December, ordering the Custom houses to 
levy a surtax of 10 per cent. on imports from the Ist June next, 
which is to be devoted to the service of the English debt. A 
notification to this effect appeared on pp. 53-54 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for January. The translation forwarded by Mr. 
St. John reads as follows :— 


Antonio Flores, President of the Republic of Ecuador. 

Whereas the arrangement of the consolidated debt of Ecuador 
has been accepted by the Council of Foreign Bondholders in 
London on the terms sanctioned by the legislative decree of the 
21st of August 1890, and taking into consideration the provisions 
of the second clause of Article 78 of the Customs Law—Decrees. 

Art. I. From the Ist of June 1892 the Customs houses of 
the Republic shall collect the import duties increased by 10 per 
cent. 

Art. II. The collector of the Guayaquil Custom house shall 
remit fortnightly, to Mr. George Chambers, the representative 
of the bondholders, the product of the surtax,and the Custom 
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houses at the other ports shall also remit to him fortnightly, by 
the first mail, the proceeds of the 10 per cent. collected by them: 

Art. III. Every six months a settlement in respect of the 
amounts handed over to the representative of the Council of 
Bondholders shall be up the sum of 16,875), 

ayable every six months during the first five years by eupplyi 

the deficit should there be one. 

Art. IV. The Minister of Finance and the Superintendent of 
Customs are entrusted with the execution of this decree, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs shall communicate it to the Forei 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps in the Republic as well as to her 
agents abroad. 


BRAZIL. 
Increase of Import Duties. 


A circular was issued from the Brazilian Ministry of Finance 
at Rio on the 3lst December, stating that, as fixed by the Budget 
Law for 1892, duties are to be collected as hitherto, except as 
regards duties of consumption (direitos de consumo), which are to 
be collected in paper currency, the gold duty being substituted by 
the following :— 

50 per cent. additional import duties on provisions excepting 
dried cod (bacalhao), and other dried fish, dried meat, beans, 
maize, rice, and common, or cooking vinegar. 

60 per cent. additional on wines, beer, alcoholic beverages, 
liqueurs, cotton, wool, flax, silk, and manufactures of these 
materials. 

10 per cent. additional (expediente) on goods free from duties 
of consumption, warehousing, light, and dock dues. 


Regulations Affecting the Clearance of Goods. 


Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th January, 
referring to the decree published in the Official Gazette of the 
26th April last, by which consular invoices, as recommended by 
the International American Conference, were included among the 
documents necessary for the clearance at Brazilian Custom houses 
of imported goods liable to duty, and which decree was notified 
on pp. 667-8 of the Board of Trade Journal for June, reports 
that a later decree, dated the 21st November last, was issued, by 
which the regulations of the above decree were made more 
stringent. 

This measure gave rise to considerable discontent, and was 
exceedingly unpopular amongst commercial classes, and it has 
been found advisable, by a decree, dated the 30th December, to 
postpone the date of its coming into force till May 1st of the 
present year, this step being probably, in Mr. Wyndham’s opinion 
preliminary towards its eventual annulment. 
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East AFRICA—ZANZIBAR. 


Creation of Free Port at Zanzibar. 


Information has been received at the Foreign Office from 
Mr. Gerald Portal, C.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, that on and after the 1st February 
import duties on all goods coming from foreign countries into the 
port of Zanzibar would cease and be abolished. The following 
articles are, however, for the public good, excepted from the terms. 
of this declaration :— 

1. Arms and munitions of war. 

2. Alcoholic liquors, with the exception of beer and wines of 
lower strength than 50 degrees Centigrade. 

3. Kerosine and all other explosive oils or dangerous sub- 
stances. 

The duty on these latter articles will be remitted under certain 
conditions of storage. 

All the above-mentioned articles will still remain subject to the 
duties leviable under existing treaties with foreign powers or under 
the provisions of the General Act of the Brussels Conference, so. 
soon as the latter shall come into force. 

The above notice applies only to the port of Zanzibar itself. 


VICTORIA. 


Customs Decisions. 


According to a notice recently issued by the Commissioner of 
Trade and Customs at Melbourne, the following articles may be 
imported free of import duty :— 

Button holes made of leather, called patent crimped. 


Stoppers for glass preserving jars—metal, plain or lined with 
any other material. 


CaprE 


Shipping Charges at Port Elizabeth, 


The following is a copy of a Government notice issued from the 
office of the Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works 
at the Cape of Good Hope on the 21st December last :— 

His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, has been pleased, in terms of Act No. 23 of 1883, to 
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approve of the following amendments of the regulations for the 
control, good order, and management of the beach, wharves, and 
jetties of and belonging to the port and harbour of Algoa Bay, 
and the approaches thereto, namely :— 

The charges for goods landed or shipped on Harbour Board 
jetties at Port Elizabeth, published under Government notice 
No. 583, dated the 7th July 1890, shall include all cranage, 
berthage, and haulage heretofore existing, as well as the use of the 
Board’s transit warehouses for the temporary deposit of goods for 
the following periods :— 

From steamers coming from abroad, a period not exceeding 
five working days after discharge of a ship’s cargo. 

From sailing vessels from abroad, two working days after 
discharge of ship’s cargo. 

From coasting vessels, both steam and sailing, two working 
 * after discharge of ship’s cargo. 

n case of vessels partly laden with colonial cargo, the two days 
to be reckoned from the date of discharge of such colonial cargo. 

From vessels discharging alongside jetties over 300 tons of 
cargo, five working days after the discharge of ship’s cargo. 

Goods lying in warehouses beyond these periods will be charged 
at the rate of 6d. per ton- per day (Sundays excepted), but the 
Board reserves to itself the right to insist upon the goods being 
removed forthwith at any time after the expiry of the days of 
grace as above. 

In future oils in bulk or in tins, salt, saltpetre, and tar are not 
to be put into any of the Board’s transit warehouses. 


TRINIDAD. 


Imposition of Export Duties. 


An ordinance, dated the 23rd December, has been passed by 
the Legislature of Trinidad and Tobago to provide for the raising 
of funds in aid of immigration by means of duties on exports from 
the island of Trinidad. ‘The following are the rates of export 
duty now levied, and which will remain in force until the 
31st December 1892 :— 

Sugar, 6s. per hogshead, 4s. per tierce, 8d. per barrel or bag. 
Molasses, 2s. per puncheon, ls. per half-puncheon, 8d. for every 
package less than a half-puncheon. Rum, 4s. per puncheon. 
Cocoa, 1s. 8d. per bag. Coffee, 1s. 8d. per bag or barrel. Cocoa- 
nuts, 1s. per 1,000. 
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XV.—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Ronald Bridgett, Her Majesty’s Consul at Buenos Ayres, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 19th December, 
transmits a translation of the new Customs law of 1892 of the 
Argentine Republic passed by Congress on the 19th November 
last. The following is a statement of the rates of dutyunder the 
new Customs tariff. Argentine gold is understood, a pound 
sterling being equivalent to 5 dollars 0:4 cents gold. 

On the value in bond of the following in ports :— 

Sixty per cent. on cigars of all find, snuff, works of art, 
carriages, harness, clothing, hats, perfumery, shoes, chocolate, 
cheese, preserved meats, lard, fish, and fruit. 

Fifty per cent. Arms, powder, empty cartridges, fancy book 
covers, wooden matches, and rockets. 

Forty “al cent. Silk, lace, bronze wire, tanned leather, and 
tinned tacks. 

Thirty per cent. Paving and kerb-stones. 

Fifteen per cent. Cottons, bram-antes, &c. 

Ten per cent. Non-galvanised iron; or steel in sheets, ingots, 
bars, &e.; writing or printing paper, and copy books. 

Five per cent. Canvas, jute, jewellery, silk thread, printing 
presses, lithographic presses, all kinds of agricultural or industrial 
machinery, sewing machines, needles for same, steam, air, or 
electric engines, sulphuric acid, sulphate of lime, zinc in bars, 
ingots, tin, lead and iron or steel ingots. 

Tvo per cent. Precious stones unset. 

Twenty-five per cent. on all other articles not specified as 
above. 

Specific import duties are levied in Argentine gold dollars on 
the following :— 

Starch, 90 dols.; coffee, 80 dols.; macaroni, 90 dols. ; fine 
biscuits, 150 dols. ; flour and corn-flour, 50 dols.; tea, 250 dols. ; 
unrefined sugar, 70 dols. ; and refined sugar, 90 dols. per ton. 

Common wine in cask, 8 cents; fine wine, 25 cents per litre ; 
bottled wines, 25 cents per bottle not exceeding one litre ; beer 
or cider, 15 cents; alcohol in casks not exceeding 30°, 15 cents 
per litre. 

Cognae, gin, ania, kirsch, absinthe, and other similar beverages 
in cask and not exceeding 25°, 25 cents per litre. 

Bottled alcohol, not exceeding 25° nor one litre, 30 cents per 
bottle, same on bottled liqueurs not exceeding 25°. Higher grades 
shall pay in proportion to the above for every degree, or fraction 
thereof, an additional half a cent. 

Kerosene, 3 cents per litre; stearine or paraffin candles, 15 
cents per kilo. or 150 dols. per ton; stearine, 140 dols. per ton; 
70426, D 
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cards, 40 dols. per gross ; wax matches, 500 dols. per ton; papers 
of straw, brown or white ditto, for bags, coverings, wall paper, or 
coloured, 150 dols. per ton. 

Hats.—Siik top hats, 2°50 dols. each; felt hats, 1 dol. each; 
woollen qualities, 0°50 dols. each. ; 

In addition the following duties shall be levied and the proceeds 
shall be devoted exclusively to increase the funds of the “con- 
version treasury” (Caja de conversion), the executive power 
having agreed to withdraw annually the sum of 15 million dollars, 

For every litre or bottle not exceeding one litre of alcohol or 
alcoholic drinks as before mentioned, 5 cents; common wine in 
casks whose alcoholic strength exceeds 18° shall pay each, for every 
degree in excess, one cent. 

Havana cigars, 4dols. per kilog. Cigars in general, other than 
Havana cigars, 2 dols. per kilog. Havana tobacco in leaf, 2 dols. 
per kilog. Cut Havana tobacco, 3 dols. per kilog. Tobacco of 
other origin, in leaf or cut or on the stalk, 1 dol. per kilog. 
Paraguayan class in leaf, 15 cents per kilog.; of cut Paraguayan 
tobacco, 25 cents per kilog.; of cut cigarettes in general, 2 dols, 
per kilog.; of snuff, 2 dols. per kilog.; cards, 20 dols. per gross ; 
wax matches, 30 cents per kilog. ; 

Patent medicines in general shall pay an additional duty of 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

National products and manufactures enumerated below shall 
pay a 4 per cent. ad valorem duty for export. 

Animal oil, horns and pieces of horn, bone-ash, jerked beef, 
horsehair, hides, and skins in general, hide cuttings, dirty and 
washed wool, ostrich feathers, and tallow, and on old iron, 25 dols.. 
per ton exported. 


Free of Duty—The following imports are admited free of 
duty :— 

Fountainebleau sand, ploughs, iron and steel wire up to No. 12 
by 13 respectively, sheep and horned cattle for breeding, heavy 
draught horses, quicksilver, sulphur for industry, cotton, raw or 
for manufacturing purposes, vessels, rigged or unrigged, benzine, 
coal and charcoal, iron pipes, non-galvanised, of at least 75 milli- 
metres diameter, iron or wooden vessels to carry petroleum, silk 
thread, hoops, sheep dips, including tobacco unfit for ordinary use, 
materials for packing products of meat, export manufactories, 
ordinarv bound books, old iron, locomotives, fire bricks, steamship 
engines, electric light machinery and plant, and same for refrigerat- 
ing meat factories or machinery for industrial purposes as well as 
plant for new industries to be established in the country, nitrate 
of soda, railway material, coin and gold dust or bars, wood pulp 
for paper manufacture, furniture and implements for immigrants, 
silver bars, plants, mining powder, tramway cars, seeds, wheat, 
maize, refractory clay, and fresh fish and fruits, also furniture for 
public schools sanctioned by the provincial governments or national 
education departments, and such other articles used for Catholic 
worship. 
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XVIL—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF MEXICO— 
(concluded). 


Note.—Kilog. = 2+204 Ibs. avoirdupois. Square metre = 1:196 
square yards. Peso = 4s, 2d. 


The following statement of the rates of import duty now levied 
under the new Customs tariff of Mexico, which came into operation 
on the 1st November last, is in continuation of the statement 
published on pp. 55-65 of the Board of Trade Journal for 


January 

Note.—By “ net weight ” must be understood the actual weight of the merchanilise ; 
by “legal weight,’ that which includes besides the “ net weight ” that of the interior 
bottles, boxes, winders, wrappers, &c. in which the articles are imported, and by 
“ gross weight * the total weight of the packages. When merchandise which pays 
according to the “legal weight ” has no other covering besides the one which forms 
the outside package, the actual weight of the merchandise will be considered to be 


its legal weight. 


No. in : ; Rates of Duty 
Tariff. Articles, &c. now levied, 


Tissures : CorTon. 


444 | Cotton cord, the diameter of which dass ® not exceed Pesos. Cs. 

10 millimetres - Kilo. (legal) 1°50 
445 | Cotton cord, the diameter of which is more than t 

10 millimetres - - - ” 0°15 
446 Cotton yarn - ~ - ” ” 0°80 
447. | Cotton thread in balls and 

thread and rebozos - - 1°20 


100 reels 1°00 
2°00 


448 | Cotton thread in reels up to 275metres = - 
449 | Cotton thread in reels from 275 to 458 metres - 


reels of 2°00 
275 metres 


450 | Cotton thread, called “ crochet,” in reels + - 


Each 100 


451 | Cotton wicks - ~ - Kile. (legal) 0°16 
452 | Cotton canvas - ” i 0°60 
453 | Cotton lace and pvint, ‘of hexagonal mesh, with orna- 

ments of glass, ordinary metal or paste - - sn ‘a €°00 


455 | Cotton lace and point, of which the mesh is not hexa- 
gonal, also when bordered with cotton, linen, wool, 
or silk - - - 3:00 
456 | Cotton lace and point, of which the mesh is not hexa- 
gonal, when containing ornaments of glass, common 

457 Cambric muslin for binding - 0° 
458 | Raw and bleached cotton cloths, of cmeetii texture, 
when they do not exceed 30 threads in warp and 
woof in a 5-millimetre square - Sq. metre 0°09 
459 Raw and bleached cotton cloths, of amooth. texture, 
when they exceed 30 threads in “— and woof in a 
5-millimetre square - - ‘in 
460 | Cotton cloths, painted, stamped, or dyed, of ‘smooth 
texture, when they dc not exceed 30 threads in vaR 
and woof, in a 5 millimetre square - 99 0°12 
461 | Cotton cloths, painted, stamped, or dyed, of. smooth 
texture, when they exceed 30 threads in warp and 
woof, in a 5-millimetre square - - 0°15 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. 


Tissues : Corron—cont. 


Cotton cloths, raw, bleached or coloured, of texture 
neither smoothed, perforated, nor embroidered 

Cotton cloths, raw, bleached or coloured, perforated 
and embroidered with or other 


| fibre 
Cotton cloths of all hisids, embroidered with wool - 

Cotton cloths of all kinds, with admixture of metal 
which is not silver or gold, worked or designed. in 
needlework or embroidered 2 

Cotton cloths of all kinds, with edmixture of and 
metal in the form of drops or threads . 

Cotton cloths of all kinds, with admixture of fine metal 
worked or designed in ‘needlework or embroidered - 

Carpets of cotton velvet or shag on a basis of my 
vegetable fibre 

Manufactured articles of cotton not 
when containing small ornaments of some — 
material which is not fine metal - . 

Cotton tassels, also when the base is of some other 
material - 

Cotton tassels, containing cords of the same material - 

Drawers of cotton for men and boys - 

Shirts of cotton for men and boys 

Shirts of cotton cloth for men and boys, ‘when they 
contain linen frills, collars and cuffs - 

Cotton corsets, also when they contain tags and small 
ornaments, if these are not of fine metal - - 

Dress stuffs of cotton cloth, also when ornamented 
with or lace of cotton or for 
and girls 

Dress stuffs of cotton cloth, with ‘ornaments of silk or 
containing silk - 

Dress stuffs of cotton cloth, with skirt and upper skirt 
of cotton, lace, or point of all kinds - *- 

Cotton ruffling, also containing cotton lace and small 
ornaments of silk or false metal - 

Fringe, galloon, lace sancti edging, ribbon, and net 
of cotton - 

Fringe, galloon, lace trimming, edging, ribbon and net 
of cotton, when containing anes of glass, 
common metal, or paste 

Garters and braces of atin of ‘all kinds, with or 
without trimmings 

Cotton handkerchiefs, embroidered, perforated, or 
trimmed with lace 

Cotton umbrellas, eunshades, and parseols - 

Frills, collars, and cuffs of cotton stuff, Without 

embroidery or lace work 

Frills, collars, and cuffs of cotton stuff, embroidered, 
cr laced - 

Cotton shawls or rebosos, and ey stamped, 
marbled, striped, with figures or imitation figures, 
-up to 26 threads in isi and nial in a square of 
5 millimetres 

Cotton shawls, &c., stamped, mache’, striped, with 
figures or imitation figures, of more than 26 and up 
to 38 threads in warp and woof, in a oqpene of 
5 millimetres 

Cotton shawls, &c. as above, of more than 38 ‘threads. 

Elastics, of cotton and meeinsas. of more than 
4 centimetres in width - - . 


Sq. metre 


Kilo. (legal) 


Each 


” 
Kilo. (legal) 


” ” 


Sq. metre 


2°20 
na 5°00 


Kilog. (legal) 0°60 
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| 
No. in 
462 
Pesos. Cs. 
Rei Sq. metre 0°17 
464 
465 
Rilo. (legai) 2°00 
468 " 
0°25 
1-30 
472 ” » 1 hs 50 
475 ” » 2°00 
” 1°25 
477 m 
478 ” ” 2° 00 
479 ” » 2°00 
480 ” 2 50 
481 ” 
482 ” 1 *00 
» 0°65 
0°20 
485 
| 2°00 
1-20 
| 
490 | 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. . 


492 


493 


494 


495 
496 


507 


509 


510 


512 


TissuEs : Corron—cont. 


Elastics of cotton and india-rubber, which ae not 

exceed 4 centimetres in width 

Clothing, ready-made, not specified, and in parts when 
sewn, of cotton cloth of all kinds, also when con- 
taining ornaments of lace or needlework of cotton 

or linen, silk ribbons, or common metal, for adults 
or children 

Clothing, ready-made, ond in parts when sewn, of 
cotton cloth of all kinds, when eontone ornaments 
of tissue of silk or containing sil - 

Clothing, ready-made, and in a when sewn, of 
cotton cloth of all kinds, when they contain skirts 
or over-skirts of cotton, lace, or point - 

Strips of cotton, embroidered with cotton, ans wad, 
or silk 

Strips of ection, with cotton, ace, 
or silk, when they contain ornaments of glass, 

common metal, or paste - - - 


Liven, Hemp, amp VEGETABLE FIpBReEs. 


Cords of linen or hemp, the diameter of which does not 
exceed 10 millimetres - 

Cords of linen or hemp, the Gaaioter of a exceeds 
10 millimetres 

Spun flax, hemp, and other similar fibres - 

Thread and twine, hemp, crude or coloured, fine or 
common, including half yeas, all inane, | in 


balls or skeins - ° 
Thread, linen, or hemp, white or coloured, i in dicins - 
Sinooth linen thread for shawls 


Canvas of linen or hemp 

Linen, lace, or point, of hexagonal mesh, also em- 
broidered with cotton, linen, wool, or silk - ° 

Linen, lace, and point, of hexagonal mesh, with orna- 
ments of glass, common metal, or paste - - 

Linen, lace, and point, in which the mesh is not 
hexagonal, also embroidered with cotton, Hae, wool, 
or silk - 

Linen, lace, and point, in which the mesh is not 
hexagonal, with ornaments of glass, common metal, 
or paste 

Tissues of linen, hemp, ona her similar fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, plain texture, having up to 12 
threads in warp and woof in a square of 5 milli- 
metres 

Tissues of linen, hemp, ond other _—_ fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, plain texture, having more than 
12 threads in warp and woof in a saree « of 5 milli- 
metres - 

Tissues of linen, hemp, | and other similar fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, which are not a, aac 
nor embroidered 

Tissues of linen, hemp, ona other similar fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, open-worked, or embroidered 
with cotton or linen - 

Tissues of linen, hemp, and other similar fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, or embroidered 


with wool - 


Kilo. (legal) 1-00 


” » 0°15 
» 0°10 
” ” 0° 12 
” ” 1°00 
” 1°50 
0°60 
” ” 7°00 
” ” 5°00 
” 4°00 
” ” 3°00 
Square metre 0°13 
” ” 0°19 
0°22 
” ” 0°32 
0°35 


Pesos. Cs. 


» 
» 3°00 
” 3°00 
» 2°00 


-Feb. 1892, 
No. in 
— | 

| 

= ” 
= 

»” 

” » 1°25 
497 
” ” 1°50 
498 
499 | 
500 
501 
502 
508 | 
504 | 
505 | 
506 | 
| | 
508 | 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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Articles, &¢ 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. 


534 


Liney, Hemp, anp SIMILAR V£EGETABLE 
Frsres—cont. 


Tissues of linen, hemp, and other similar fibres, white, 
brown, or coloured, with admixture of false metal i in 
s or embroidery - 
Tissues of linen, hemp, and other dimiler fibres, white, 
brown, or of colour, with admixture of fine metal in 
the shape of drops or threads - 


‘Tissues of linen, hemp, and other similar fibres, white, 


brown, or coloured, with admixture of fine metal in 
figures or embroidery 

Carpets and rugs of hemp or jute, or of. any other 
similar vegetable on plain, worked with uncut 


shag ~ 
Carpets and rugs of howp or jute, or of any other 
similar vegetable fibre, of Brussels carpeting a 


Carpets and rugs of hemp or jute, or of any other 
similar vegetable fibre, when or 
selvage of wool - 


Articles or manufactures of ‘point of half linen not 


specified, also when containing small ornamertts cf 
any material other than fine metal - - ~ 
Tassels of linen, hemp, jute, or other similar vegetable 
fibre, even when the base is of another material - 
Tassels of linen, hemp, jute, or other similar 
vegetable fibre, when aoonning cords the same 
material - 
Drawers of linen for men and boys ~ - - 


Shirts of linen, for men and boys - - 
Corsets of linen or hemp, also when containing sal 
ornaments which are not of fine metal - 


Dress patterns of linen, also when they contain orna- 
ments of lace either of cotton or of linen, for women 
and children 

Dress patterns of linen, with ornaments of silk or con- 
taining silk - - - 

Dress patterns of linen, with skirt or overskirt of cotton 
or linen lace or point - - 

Linen ruffling, even when containing linen lace and 
small ornaments of silk or false metal - 

Fringe, galloon, foncy-trimming, edging, and 
net of linen - 

Fringe, galloon, fancy trimming, indi 
net, of linen, when containing ornaments of _— 
common metal, or paste - 

Garters and braces of linen or hemp, of all kinds, with 
or without buckles - 

Handkerchiefs, linen, embroidered, open-worked, or 
with lace trimmings - 

Umbrellas, sunshades, and parasols of linen - 

Shirt-fronts, cuffs, and collars of linen, neither em- 
broidered nor open-worked = - 

Shirt-fronts, cuffs, and open-worked or em- 
broidered - 

Shawls (rebozos) of linen, stamped, marbled, striped, 
with figures cr imitation figures, up to 26 threads 
in warp and woof in a square of 5 millimetres - 

Shawls (rebozos) of linen, stamped, marbled, striped, 
with figures or imitation figures, of more than 26 
and up to 38 threads in warp and woof in a square 

of 5 millimetres - - - 


5°00 


Square metre 0:25 


” 0°35 


0°40 


Kilo. (legal) 1°75 


0°60 


” ” 1°50 
” ” 2°50 
” 3°00 
” 1°25 


” ” 


” ” 1°00 


0°60 


Kilo. (legal) 2°00 
” ” 3-00 


Sq. metre 2°00 
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No. in 
mat — 
| 
518 
Kilo. (egal) 2-00 
514 
” 3°00 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
“thas 
526 
” ” 2°50 
§27 
” » 2°50 
528 
” ” 2°50 
529 
” ” 2°00 
530 | 
531 | 
| 
| Each 0°40 
533 
|| 
535 
536 
537 
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Articles, &c. 


Linen, Hemp, AnD SIMILAR VEGETABLE 
FiprEes—cont. 


Shawls (rebozos) of linen, stamped, marbled, striped, 
with figures or imitation figures, of more than 38 
threads in warp and woof in a nee of 5 aaa 
metres 

Elastics of linen or hemp, with indiasrubber, more 
than 4 centimetres in width - 

Elastics of linen or hemp, with india-rubber, — not 
exceeding 4 centimetres in breadth - 

Ready-made clothing, not specified, and in pieces, 
sewn, of linen of all kinds, also when ornamented 
with lace or embroidery, silk ribbons or common 
metal, for adults and children - 

Ready-made clothing, not specified, and | in pieces, 
sewn, of linen of all kinds, when "ornamented with 
silk cloth, or cloth containing silk - - . 

Ready-made clothing, not specified, and in pieces, 
sewn, of linen of all kinds, when containing skirts 
or upper skirts of lace or point of cotton or linen - 

Strips of linen open-worked or embroidered with cotton, 
linen, wool, or silk - 

Strips of linen, open-worked or euhecidune’, ‘containing 
ornaments of glass, common metal, or paste - 


Woot. 


Cord of wool, when the diameter does mat eneeed 
10 millimetres - 

Cord of wool, when the diameter exceeds 10 mili 
metres - 

Cord of cotton or hemp, covered with wool, when 
tke diameter does not exceed 10 millimetres 

Cord of cotton or hemp, covered with wool, ae the 
diameter exceeds 10 millimetres - 

Worsted or woollen yarn, also when containing 
admixture of common metal - - 

Woollen yarn - 

Lace and point of wool, ‘of hexagonal mesh, also when 
embroidered with cotton, a, wool, silk, or false 
metal 

Lace and point of wool; of hexagonal mesh, when 
containing ornaments “of glass, common metal, or 

ste - 

le and point of wool, the mesh of which § is not 
hexagonal, also when embroidered with one, 
linen, silk, or false metal = - 

Lace and point of wool, the mesh of which is not 
hexagonal, when containing ornaments of Ese 
common metal, or paste 

Woollen cloth of all textures, dies 
with wool, cotton, or linen, or ornamented with silk 
metal, weighing up to 100 grms, = 

Kilo. (net) 

Woollen cloth of all textures, ‘also when embroidered, 
&c., of more than 100 and up to 250 grms. - - 

The same, more than 250 and up to 450 grms. - 

The same, more than 450 and up to 600 grms. - = - 

The same, more than 600 grms. - - - 

Woollen cloths of all textures with ornaments of 


glass, false metal, or paste - 
Carpets of frieze, plain or crossed, or of shot wool 


183 
No. in Rates of Duty 
| now levied. . 

538 
| Sq. metre 6°00 
539 
Kilo. (legal) 0°60 
540 
” » 1°00 
541 
” ” 3°00 
542 
4°00 
543 
” 4°00 
544 
” » 2°50 
545 
” ” 1°50 
546 
3°00 
547 
548 
1°50 
| 
O° 
550 
1° 
551 1°75 
552 
8°00 
553 
6°00 
554 
5°00 
555 
4°00 
556 
‘ 2°75 
557 
1°75 
558 | 3°00 
559 | 2°50 
560 | 2-00 
561 | 
| - 2°00 
562 - | Sq. metre 0°75 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. 


Carpets and rugs, Brussels, uncut, with aad of comp 
or other material 

Carpets and rugs, Poni, with mrp of hemp or 
other material - 

Carpets of corded wool with warp of hemp or other 
material - 

Articles or manufactures of lace of half woo! or of 
worsted, not specified, also when containing small 
ormaments of silk or false metal - 

Tassels of woollen yarn, with centre of other material 

Tassels of woollen yarn, with cords of the same - 

Drawers and undershirts, of woollen cloth, also =e 
containing small silk ornaments = - - 

Woollen corseis, also when containing ornaments 
of other than fine metal 

Dress patterns of woollen stuff, of all kinds, also ‘when 
embroidered with cotton, linen, or wool, or orna- 
mented with cotton, linen, wool, or sill lace ~ 
ladies and children - 

Dress patterns of woollen stuff, of all kinds, ‘containing 
ornaments of glass, common meta), or paste - 

Dress patterns, &c., mixed with silk or containing 
silk - 

The same, when containing ornaments of “glass, 
common metal, or paste - 

Vests and woollen knitted goods - 

Ruffling of woollen cloth, with lace and small orna- 
ments of silk or false metal - - * oc 

Feit, woollen, weighing to 350 ome. per be 
metre 

The same, weighing more ‘than 350 ous. per ‘square 
metre 

Felt, woollen, in endless straps for machinery, when 
not fixed - - 

The same, when joined to its corresponding asthinery 

Fringe, galloon, oma, and net- 
work of wool 

The same, when containing ornaments of glass, 
common metal, and paste - ~ 

Woollen gloves, not knitted, without fur ~ « 

Woollen gloves, not knitted, lined with fur - - 

Chenille, woollen, also when containing false metal - 

Garters and braces of me, of all kinds, with or 
without buckles - 

Mantillas of woollen cloth or r felt, also when containing 
leather and common metal ~ 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, of wool - 

Shawls (rebozos), of wool, &c., up to 26 threods in in 
warp and woof in a square of 5 suillienstves - 

The same, exceeding 26 threads - 

Elastics of wool and rubber, emmecting 4 centimetres 
in width - 

The same, not exceeding 4 

Clothing, ready-made, not specified, and in pieces, 
sewn, of woollen cloth of any texture, with emements 
of cotton, linen, wool, or silk - - 

The same, with oxnamente of glass, common metal, or 

aste 

The same as 593, of woollen cloth, “with mintare of: 
silk in the texture or in the embroideries ; with 
ornaments of cotton, linen, wool, or silk ~ a 


Kilo. (legal) 


Kilo. (net) 
Each 


Sq. metre 
Kilo. (legal) 
1 


” ” 


184 
| No. in 
| 
563 Pesos. Cs. 
Sq. metre 0°80 
564 
” 1°30 
: 565 
” 0°80 
566 
1°75 
567 » » 1°00 
569 
” ” 2°00 
570 
1°25 
571 
{ ” ” 2°00 
572 
” 1°50 
573 
” 3 50 
574 
” 2 75 
575 1°25 
576 
” ” 3°00 
577 
” 1°00 
578 
0°25 
579 
” ” 0°06 
580 Free. 
581 
Kilo. (legal) 2°50 
582 | 
” 1 50 
583 ” 3°00 
584 ” ” 1°50 
585 ” 9» 2°50 
586 
” 1°30 
587 
588 1:00 
589 
. 50 
590 *50 
591 
“80 
592 *50 
593 
” ” 5°50 
594 
” 4°00 
595 
7 ” ” 6°00 
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No. in : Rates of Duty 
Tariff. Articles, &c. now levied. 


Woor—cont. 


The same as 595, with ornaments of glass, common Pesos. Cs. 
metal, or paste Kilo. (legal) 5-00 
Blankets of wool, in imitation “of Ginte of Saltillo, 
worked and stamped - Sq. metre 8:00 
Strips of woollen cloth open-worked or embroidered 
with cotton, linen, wool, or silk - - - | Kilo. (legal) 3-00 
Strips of woollen cloth, when containing ornaments 
glass, common metal, or paste - 2-00 


” » 


SILK. 


Silkk cord - -'| Kilo. (met) 16°00 
Silk, raw, twisted or floss, of all kinds, | in hanks, 
skeins, reels, or twists - 
Blondes, lace, or point, of silk - - - - 
Silk cloth of every kind - - = 3 
Silk cloth for sifting flour - 
Articles and manufactures, not specified, of om or 
any other silk texture - - - - | Kilo. (net) 16°00 
Dress patterns of silk stuff - - - - 
Silk umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades - - - | Each 1: 
Shawls of silk, &c., up to 26 threads in warp ont 
woof, in a square of 5 millimetres Kilo. (net) 1 
The same, more than 26 and up to 38 threads - 2 


” 


8: 
5° 
The same, more than 38 threads - oe 
Clothing, ready-made, and its separate parts, of silk - 16° 


Sik with MIxTURE OF OTHER MATERIALS, 


Yarn of silk and wool, also when containing false metal | Kilo. (net) 

Blondes, lace, and point, of silk, with ornaments of 
glass, common metal, or paste - 

Goods of cotton, linen, and wool, with mixture of silk, 
forming silk designs or strips on a base be other 
materials, or vice versa - - 

Cotton, linen, or woollen goods, with of cilk, 
when the latter is only mace on the surface or 
outside of the goods - 

Silk goods, with or wool, and mixture of 
false metal - - - 

Silk goods with mixtare of false metal - 

Silk goods with cotton, linen, or wool, wit mixture of 
fine metal - - 

Silk goods with mixture of fine metal - - 

Velvet and ae of silk on a base of cer: linen, oF or 
wool - 

Velvet and plush of silk ona base of cotton, linen, and 
wool with admixture of silk - - 

Articles of silk with mixture of cotton, linen, aed wool 
not specified, also when containing embroideries or 
ornaments, which are not of fine metal or raised - 

The same, when containing raised work of har 
commor. metal, and paste - 

Articles of silk of all kinds, not specified, with raised 
work of glass, common metal, or paste 

Articles and manufactures of silk lace with | elutese 
of cotton, linen, or wool, not specified - ~ 

Tassels of silk, also when a centres are of other 
materials - - 


Tassels of silk, with cords of the same. - - * 


596 
597 
598 
599 
| 
600 
‘ 601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 
612 3°00 
613 
12°00 
614 
3°50 
615 
5:00 
616 
5°50 
617 
618 
10°00 
619 16-00 
620 
3°50 
621 
5°00 
622 
9°00 
623 
8:00 
624 
12°00 
625 
7°00 
626 
4°00 
627 ” ” 6°00 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now 


witH MIXTURES OF OTHER MATERIALS—cont. 


Tassels of silk, with mixture of cotton, linen or wool, 
also when the centres are of some other material, 
and when they contain oe. of the. same mixed 
materials 

Girdles of silk or mixed silk, not containing fine metal 

Cord, hemp, covered with silk - 

Cord, hemp, covered with silk mines with cotton, linen, 
or wool - 

Corsets, silks, mixed with eotten, lined, or weil = 

Dress patterns, silk, with ornaments of raised work 
of glass, common metal, or paste - - 

Dress patterns, of silk stuff, mixed with cotton, Seca, 
or wool, also when embroidered or ornamented re 
other than fine metals or raised work - 

Dress patterns, silk stuff, mixed with cotton, linen, or 
wool, work at glass, common metal, 
or paste 

Linings of silk mined with ‘cotton, linen, 0 or wool, 
sewn or cut, for parasols, umbrellas, and sunshades - 

Head adornments of silk, also when containing mixture 
of cotton, “oem, or wool, and ornaments «= false 
metal 

Sacerdotal crnaments of silk textare with mixture of 
cotton, linen, or wool, also when containing em- 
broidery or galloon of false metal - 

The same, embroidered with silver or silver gilt - 

Saverdotal ornaments of silk, also when they contain 
borders or galloons of silver or silver gilt - - 

Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades of silk mixed with 
cotton, linen, or wool - 

Shawls (rebozos), stamped, marbled, striped with 
figures or imitation figures, of silk mixed with cotton, 
linen, or wool, up to 26 threads in —? aot woof in 
the square of 5 millimetres - - 

The same, more than 26 and up to 38 threads - 

The same, more than 38 threads - 

Elastics of rubber and pure silk, or mixed with cotton, 
linen, or wool, exceeding 4 centimetres in width - 

The same, not exceeding 4 centimetres - - 

Clothing, ready-made, not specified, and in pieces, 
sewn, of silk stuff, with raised work of glass, common 
metal, and paste 

The same, of silk stuff, mixed with cotton, linen, or or 
wool in the texture or embroidery 7 

The same as above, when cunteiting raised ‘work of 
glass, common metal, or paste 

Blankets in imitation ‘of those of Saltillo, wate or 

stamped, of silk with mixture of cotton, linen, or wool 


CuemicaL AND Propucts. 


Aniline oil - 

Acetates of abunintam, ammonia, chalk, i iron, and lead 
Arsenical acid 

Carbonic, chlorhydric, ‘sulphuric, and sulphurous acids 
Acetic, nitric, oxalic, and pyreligqneons acids 

Phenie acid - ~ 

Liquid acids not specified 

Acids in crystals or in not specified 

Gum for cloth 

Aromatic distilled waters, not sprituoes - 


Kilo. (1 egal) 


” 


Kilo, (net) 12°00 


Kilo. (gross) 0°07 
» (legal) 0°08 
Free. 
Kilo. (gross) 0°08 
(legal) 0°05 


Kilo. legal) 0°20 
1°08 


| 186 
| | 
| 
628 | Pesos. Cs, 
| Kilo. (met) 2°80 
629 | 
630 | ” ” 4-00 
631 | 
” ” 2°80 
632 ” ” 3°80 
633 
” » 12°00 
” ” 9°00 
635 
| ” ” 8-00 
636 | 
| ” 5°00 
637 
” ». 5°00 
638 
Kilo. (legal) 5+00 
639 ” » 10°00 
640 
” ” 20°00 
641 
Each 1°75 
642 
Kilo. (net) 9°00 
643 ”» » 14°00 
644 ” » 23°00 
645 
1-00 
646 = 3°00 
647 
648 
» 9°00 
649 
” ” 8-00 
650 
” 13°50 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 
658 
660 Low 0°50 
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Rates of Dut 
Articles, &e. sow y 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PrRopucts—cont. 


Natural alkaloids, not specified, and their salts 

Alcohol and spirits of wine - 

Amylic and metallic alcoho! or spirits of wood 

Alizarine, natural or 

Antiseptic cotton - 

Ammonia, liquid or solid - 

Anthracene - - 

Sugar of milk 

Sugar, medicinal and - 

Varnishes, white and ne - - 

Benzene 

Bitumen and he paste or ‘varnish for shoes 
and boots. - - 

Medicine chests - 

Cases with chemical reagents: - 

Capsules, drops, globules, grains, pills, and confections, 
medicinal, and empty gelatine capsules and wafers - 

Carbonates and bicarbonates of pee and of soda - 

Cyanide of potassium - - 

Collodion, common and photographie, of whatever 
formula - 

Colours, in wider, in cr stals, or pre 

Chlorate of potash or of soda . 

Chloroform - 

Chlorides of chalk, soda, or potash - 

Chlorides of gold and of platinum 

Chloride of zinc and protochloride of tin - 

Cream of tartar - - 

Creoline - - 

Diastase 

Medicinal drugs and chemical and pharmaceutie 
preducts not 

Antiseptic soap - 

Fruit ether = - 

Ether, not specified - 

Extracts of dyewoods  - 

Phosphorus, white or red . 

Phosphorus and wax of all kinds 

Glue (mucilage) for offices 

Hyposulphate of soda - 

Medicinal soaps - 

Concentrated lyes 

Yeast of all kinds — 

Morphia and its salts - 

Nitrate of silver 

Orchil 

Plasters, &e. 

Pastes, lozenges, and jellies, idedisinel 

Pepsine 

Permanganate of potash - 

Photographic dry plates - 

Powders, medicinal ~ 

“ Potea” of tin 

Quinine and other alkaloids of bars 

Common or table salt = 

Analine salt - 

Salts of strontium and barytes - 

Salts and oxides of all substances not specified 

Nitrate of potash or of soda -| 

Silicates and of potash - 


Pesos. Cs. 

Kilo. (legal) 8°00 
(net) 0°70 
(legal) 0°20 

oss) 0°05 

(legal) 0°25 
(gross) 0°01 


o- 
(legal) 


Sas 


SS SRESES SESRES 


— 


S$ 


No. in 
Tariff. 
i | 
i 
661 | } 
662 | 
664 | | 
667 07 
668 | 
669 
670 0-20 
671 0°10 
672 
» ” 0° 
678 ” ” 
674 
675 
” 0° 
676 | 
677 » ” 0° 
678 
> ” 
679 (gross) 0° 
680 ” (legal) oe 
681 » ” 0° 
682 | ” 
683 Free. 
684 Kilo. (legal) 16° 
685 | » (gross) 0° 
686 (legal) 0- 
687 | 
9 
” ” 
690 ” ” 
691 ” 
692 ” ” 
693 » (gross 
694 (legal 
” ” 
697 Free. . 
698 Kilo. (legal 
699 » (gross 
» legal 
vi | 
02 | 
703 | (gross 
704 | Cegal 
” » 
706 
707 | ” Free. 
708 Kilo. (legal) 0° 
709 ” 0° 
710 | Free. 
711 | Kilo. (met) 1 
712 » (gross) 0 
718 
714 0 
715 0 
716 Free. 
17 Kilo. (gross) 0 
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Rates of Duty 


Articles, &c. now 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL Propucts—cont. P 
esos. Cs, 
Caustic soda and potash - - 
Sulphates of copper, iron, and antimony - 
Sulphates of soda and of magnesia 
Sulphite, and of chalk and 
soda 


Kilo. 
(gross) 0°03 
Kilo, (legal) 0°03 


Sulpho-oleine - - 
Sulphate of carbon 

Hypodermic tablets or pestilies of alkaloids 
Raw tartar 

Writing ink - 
Poison for hides - - 

Medicated wines - - 

Iodide - - - 

Iodoform - - 


ese eeses 


Sprrirvous, FERMENTED, AND NATURAL BEVERAGES. 


Spirits of in glass or 
allowing for leakage or breakage - 
Spirits of all kinds, in wood, not song for leakage 
or breakage - - 
Mineral waters, natural or artificial - 
Beer and “eon in bottles, not Moving for leakage or or 
Beer d b els, 
r an in bar: not ‘alow! for or 
ing kage 
of all kinds, not allowing leakage or 
breakage (net) 0-30 
Liqueurs of all "kinds, in delf, glass, or ‘wood, not 
allowing for leakage or breakage » 0°25 
Vinegar, in wooden vessels, not wong for Teakage 
or breakage - - » 0°06 
view! in glass ened not allowing nal leakage ot or 
» 0°10 


Wine red or white, i in weed - - - . (gross) 0°10 
Wine, red or white, in glass - - - (met) 0°20 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF PAPER. 


Refuse and waste of paper and pastes for manufacture ; 
of fibres of cotton, linen, nemmp. — grass, 
wood, &c. - Free. 

Paper, sized, white or tinted - - - | Kilo. (legal) 0°05 

Paper, half sized, white or tinted - - » we 

Paper, Se. white or tinted - - - » 0°25 

Paper, brown wrapping - 0°05 

Advertisements printed, engraved, or lithographed on 
paper or cardboard, med (these articles pay 
duty corresponding to the paper or cardboard of 
which made). 

Notices printed, engraved or for 
auctions, railways, &c. 

Printed or Ethographed bank forms, for Mexican 
banks - 

Forms for documents, printed, lithographed, or en- 
graved, with spaces to be filled bed in wang . 

Paper, with a monogram 

Paper, with designs engraved for publication (pays 
duty according to the class of paper). 

Wall paper, painted, marbled, or striped - ~ 

Paper, gilt or silvered over its entire surface - ~~ 


| 188 
No. in 
718 
719 
720 
721 
{ 722 Kilo. 
7238 
724 
725 » (gross 
726 » 
727 Free. 
728 Kilo. (net) 
729 » (legal 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
y 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
750 
751 
752 
753 
754 | 
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No. in 
Tariff. 


Articles, &c. 


755 
757 


759 


PaPeER AND MANUFACTURES UF PaPpER—cont. 

Paper, pitched, tarred, linen-lined, and ene ned - 

Paper, gelatinised or albuminised 

Ordinary wall gilded, silvered, or 
velveted 

Wall paper, gilded, silvered, or velveted i in its ‘whole 


or part of its surface 
Wall paper, combined wih cloth or silk - 
Drawing paper - 
Ruled paper for accounts, music, &e. - 
Periodicals of all kinds - ° 


Bristol cardboard, &c. - - 

Ordinary cardboard, of all thicknesses - - 

Fans of paper or cardboard, without ribs 

Paper fans with feathers 

Manufactures of paper, not specified - - 

Manufactures of paper, not specified, when covered 
with silk or skin, also when ornamented with orna- 


ments not of gold, silver, or pletion . - 
Maps and charts - 
Wall pictures for schools, unframed - - 


Plans and drawings for use in primary education 

Prints, engraved or lithographed, oleographs, pictures, 
on paper or cardboard, also when framed other than 
in fine metal 

Books, blank or ruled, with cardboard, leather, or cloth 
binding, also when containing clasps of metal other 
than gold, silver, or platinum - 

Books, printed or blauk, bound in velvet, shell, ivory, 
gutta-percha, wood, celluloid, or metal, other than 


gold, silver, or platinum - 7 - - 
Books and music, printed or manuscript, not bound - 
The same, bound in cardboard, leather, or cloth - 


The same, bound in cardboard, leather, or cloth, and 
with clasps of metal, other om gold, silver or 
platinum - - 

Pla ying-cards of all kinds - 

Paper bags or purses, also when containing labels, &e. 
(pay duty as the paper of = made). 

Common address labels - 

Address labels, with or address engraved or or 
lithographed 

Cards, with a name or address lithographed, ‘engraved, 
or printed - 

Cards, without name or address - - - 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 


Copying machines - - 
Electrical batteries - 
Pumps and wheels - - 
Pipes for the electric light - - - - 


Elevators or lifts 
Skeletons for umbrellas or 


parasols, the handles o: 
whick are not of gold, sliver, or  pereeeen - 


Hand-bellows - 
Cranes and scaffoldings - 
Iron work of all kinds - 
Scientific instruments, not epoified - - 


Musical instruments - 
Automatic toys, worked by string, steam, or r electricity 


Kilo. (legal) 0°05 

” ” 0-30 

” ” 0°10 

” ” 0°20 

” ” 0°50 

” ” 0°10 

” ” 0°30 
Free. 

Kilo. (legal) 0°25 

” ” 0°15 

0°25 

” 1°00 

” ” 0°25 

” ” 0°60 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Kilo (legal) 0-75 


” 1°25 


” ” 1°75 


Free. 
Kilo. (gross) 0:03 


» (legal) 0-10 


” 0°25 
” 1°00 
” ” 1-00 
” ” 0°25 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Kilo. (gross) 0°01 
(legal) 0-80 
” 0°40 

Kilo. 0°05 

Kilo. egal) 0°50 
” 0°60 


| 
189 
| Rates of Daty | 
now levied. - 
| Pesos. Cs, 
758 | 
760 | 
761 | 4 | 
762 | | 
| 
764 | | 
765 | 
766 | 
767 i 
768 
769 
770 | 
771 
772 | 
773 | 
| 
| 
777 
| 
779 | 
780 | | 
781 | 
782 
783 
784 | | 
785 
786 | | 
787 | 
788 
789 
790 | 
791 
792 | | 
793 
794 
795 
796 | 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. 


Miners’ lamps 


not of dee, geld, or platinum - 


Mechanism for pianos 
Steam engines and their parts 


Macuinery AnD APPARATUS—cont. 


Machines or apparatus, and their parts, for industry, 
agriculture, mines, and arts, when not wares by a 


crank, pedal, or lever 


The same, when worked by a crank, patel or lever 


Movements for wall or table clocks 


Movements for repeating watches 
Movements for watches, which are imppengentate 


Sledge-hammers 


Lightning conductors of all kinds 


Printing presses 


Clocks for towers and public edifices . 
Clocks of all kinds, also when containing small orna- 


ments of common metal 


Watches of gold, repeaters, with precious stones 
Watches of gold, non-repeaters, with precious stones - 

Watches, repeaters, of any metal other than gold | 
Watches, non-repeaters, of any metal other than gold - 


VEHICLES. 


Carts, waggons, and cars, without springs 
Carts, waggons, and cars, with springs 
Wheelbarrows of one or two wheels - - 


Cars and coaches for railways, of all kinds - 
Carriages of all kinds, not apectied, weighing up to 


100 kilos. 


The same, from 100 to 250 kilos. - 
The same, from 250 to 500 kilos. 
The same, from 500 to 750 kilos. - 
The same, from 759 to 1,000 kilos. 


The same, above 1,000 kilos. 


Carriages in the rough, neither upholstered m nor painted, 


up to 100 kilos. 


The same, from 100 to 250 kilos. - 
The same, from 250 to 500 kilos. 

The same, from 500 to 750 kilos. - 
The same, from 750 to 1,000 kilos. 


The same, above 1,000 kilos. 


Small carriages of ‘all kinds, for children 
Diligences, omnibuses, cagrenan, of all kinds with- 


out springs 
The same, with springs 
Ships of all kinds - 


Shafts or front running gear for carriages 


Wheels, separate, for cars 
Wheels, separate, for carriages 
Velocipedes - 


AND ExpLosiveEs. 


Swords of all kinds, and their blades - 
Fire-arms, repeating or breech lentling, of all kinds, and 


their extra parts 


The same, not repeating or breech-loading 
Sword-sticks, the hilt of which is not of gold, silver, 


or platinum 


Free. 


Free. 


- | Kilo. (net) 


” 


Free. 


190 
No. in 
| — 
Pesos. Cs, 
797 - Bree. 
798 | - | Kilo. (legal) 0°20 
799 ” 0°50 
Free. 
/ 802 - | Kilo. (gross) 0°05 
803 » Cegal) 0-60 
: 804 - | Set 5°00 
| 805 - | Set 1:00 
806 Free. 
807 - Free. 
808 - - - - «| Free. 
809 Free. 
810 | 
’ ° - | Kilo. (legal) 0°75 
Each 14°00 
812 ” 7°00 
813 5°00 
814 1°00 
815 ~ Kilo. (gross) 0°06 
816 | -| » » 0°08 
817 | 0-01 
sis | || 
820 - 
823 
824 | 
825 
827 ? ” 
829 - ” ” 
” 
” 
832 
0°10 
834 - 
835 ~ - | Kilo. (gross) 0°60 
836 ” ” 0°15 
838 - - < | 
839 : Kilo. (legal) 0°75 
840 
841 | ” ” 0 
842 } 
| ” 2°00 
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ArMs AND EXxrLosives—cont. 


Cartridges, loaded or empty, for firearms - 
Percussion caps for fire-arms - - - 
Detonators of all kinds for mines - 

Dynamite and other explosives for mines 
Fireworks - - - 

Matches for mines = - 
Gunpowder for mines - - 
Gunpowder, not for mines - 

Gun cotton - - 

Pistols and carbines - 


Pesos. Cs. 

Kilo. (gross) 0°50 

” ” 0°50 


Kilo. (gross) 0°30 


Free. 
Kilo. (gross) 0°50 


Free. 
Kilo. (legal) 0°50 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Fans of linen, without ribs, also von contuining or 
or tassel - - Kilo. (legal) 
Lubricating oils - - 
Frames of all kinds for hats - - Each 3° 3 
Articles of all materials not specified, with obtaments 
and accessories of gold, silver, and platinum - | Kilo. (legal) 5°00 
Articles, not specified, of gutta-percha and celluloid - 0°40 
Articles, not specified, parts of artificial flowers - 1°50 
Strops of all kinds for knives - 0°60 
Bands of rubber for machinery, when not imported in in 
connexion with the corresponding machinery - (gross) 0°10 
The same, when imported with the machinery - .Free. 
Bands of all kinds for purposes of transmitting power, 
when imported with the corresponding machinery - Free. 
Sticks, not specified, containing ornaments of gold, 
silver, and platinum - Kilo. (legal) 1°25 
Billiard balls of gutta-percha, and 
celluloid - 2°00 
Buttons covered with silk or with material containing 
silk - - - 
Buttons covered with cloth containing no silk 
Brushes and pencils of allkinds - ~ 
Caps of all kinds - 
Paint-boxes of all kinds - , 
Travelling baskets - 
Rubber tubing, also containing cloth . 
Masks of all kinds, except of wire - - 
Strainers, of air ard silk, leather or wire - 
Girdles, not specified, not containing fine metal 
Cushions, mattresses, ont 8, not 
silk - - 
The same, when containing silk - 
Numismatical, geological, or aoslagienl collections for 
museums or cabinets - - Free. 
Slippers, cut, not made up, of cloth not ‘containing 
silk - - Kilo. (legal) 0°75 
The same, containing silk - 
Ladies’ boots, st made up, of cloth not ‘containing 
silk - - - 
The same, containing silk - 
Transparent window shades of painted cloth 
Strings for musical instruments 
Artificial teeth = - - 
Designs, models, and patterns - - 
Complete buildings of iron, steel, or wood = - - 
Statues, busts, and other works of art, of any pees, 
| _ exceeding 50 kilos. in weight - 
Cases of all kinds, not containing fine ental - - 


Each 
Kilo. (legal) 


Exch ” 
Kilo. (legal) 


SS 


No. in | 

| | 

843 | 

844 | 

845 

846 | 

847 | 

848 | 

849 

$50 | 

851 | 

| | 
| 

853 

854 

855 

856 

857 

858 

859 

8€0 

86) 

862 

863 

864 

865 | 

866 | 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 | 

874 

875 

876 | 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 | 

882 

883 | 

884 

895 

886 

887 

888 | 
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Articles, &c. 


Rates of Duty 
now levied. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES—cont. 


Artificial flowers of cloth not containing silk - - 

Artificial and feathers silk or 
silk 

Linings of any materials for hats - - 

Sheaths for umbrellas and parasols - 

Gum for visting parposes - - 

Ice - 

Rubber boots ‘and shoes, also containing cloth 

Rubber in sheets, also when containing a foundation 
of cloth - 

Rubber in strips for billiard cushions ~ - 

Rubber prepared for dentists - 

Soap, not perfumed - . 

ng-wax - 

Sheets of asbestos, eased, and felt tarred for ails 

Whips of all kinds, without ornaments of fine metal 

Slates, real or imitation - - ° 

Watchmen’s rush-lights - - - 

Billiard tables - 

Wafers for letters 

Fancy work on embroidery canvas, not specified 

Perfumery of all kinds - - 

Paintings on paper, cloth, glass, porcelain, wood, or 
metal, in frames of material other than silver or gold 

Artificial plants - - - - - 

Feather dusters 

Pen dishes of material other than gold, “silver, or 
platinum - 

Game bags - 

Felt hats, of the kind called j jipijapa, and imitations of 
the same, in shapes and without trimmings - - 

Hats of esparto grass, shavings, cotton texture 
prepared or paper paste, in —_— or en, with 
or without ornaments - 

Hats of all kinds, not specified, with trimmings, and 
with or without ornaments - 

Hats, not specified, in shapes and without trimmings 

Hats and caps for miners ~ 

Oilcloth of all kinds, for making up into clothing 

Oilcloth for tables, floors, &e. - 

Tents of all kinds, not including the poles - - 


Pesos. Cs, 
Kilo. (legal) 3-00 


Bes 


— 
oco 


oreo 


ac 


Free. 
Kilo. (legal) 2°00 
» (gross) 0°30 
” ” 0°20 
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. 
' Tariff. 
890 
» 7°00 
891 » (net) 2°00 
892 » (legal) 0 
893 
894 ‘oss 
895 » 
896 
» (gross 
897 » (legal 
898 of 
899 » (gross 
900 » (legal 
901 » (gross 
902 (legal 
903 ” ” 
904 ” ” 
; 905 
906 » (legal 
907 ” 
908 ” ” 
909 
” 
910 
911 » ” 
212 
” ” 
913 ” | 
i 914 
Each 0°50 
915 
0°20 
916 | 
1:00 
917 0°25 
918 
919 
920 
921 | 
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XVII—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Tue Tueopos1a Harsour Works. 


Ina report to the Foreign Office, dated the 11th December, 
Mr, P. Stevens, Acting British Consul-General at Odessa, says 
that the construction of a commercial harbour at Theodosia has 
already been commenced, and wooden piles are now being driven 
in along the shores of that bay for the purpose of extending 
the area of land needed for the requirements of the harbour. 
Soundings of the approaches to the bay are also being taken. 


THE DRaiInaGE OF SoFIA. 


With reference to the notice published on p. 67 of the Board 
of Trade Journal for January with regard to tenders for the 
canalisation of Sofia, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in 


that city has received an intimation from the Mayor of Sofia that 
designs should bear a motto or device only and not the signature 
of their authors, which latter should accompany the plan in a 
sealed envelope, and also that the period for sending in designs 
for the canalisation has been prolonged to the ard of March 
next. 


NAVIGATION AT ODESSA. 


Mr. P. Stevens, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul-General at 
Odessa, in a report to the Foreign Office dated the 25th January, 
transmits a translation of the conditions under which the steam 
ice-breaker at that port is prepared to render assistance to vessels 
during the winter season. The following is a copy of the 
translation in question :— 

The chief engineer of the Odessa harbour works has the 
honour to hereby publicly notify that a steam ice-breaker is 
stationed at the port of je Hoe for the winter of 1891-92, which 
in the event of the formation of ice in the roads or harbour, will 
break the ice and cut a passage through it seawards. 

Should steamship owners or masters require the assistance of 
the ice-breaker for towage or salvage purposes they will be able 
to procure her services on the following conditions :— 

70426. E 
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1. The steam ice-breaker can be hired at the rate of 100r, 
diem, 12 hours to be considered as a day. The charterer will 
on to pay an additional sum of 15 roubles per working hour, 
payment to commence from the time steam is ready and to cease 
on the fires being drawn, or on the return of the ice-breaker to 
her permanent moorings. Every fraction of an hour to be paid 
for as for a full hour. 

2. In the event of the steam ice-breaker being called upon to 
render assistance to a vessel in distress, the owner ‘of such ship 
will have to pay an extra sum to that mentioned in para- 
graph | for all the expenses incurred by the ice-breaker for the 
purchase of any materials and appliances, &c., that may be 
required. 

gnesies for the use of the ice-breaker to be made to her 
commander. 

Applications for the service of the ice-breaker are to be made to 
Engineer Chehovitch, Chief of the Harbour Works at the port 
of Odessa, Sophia, Station No. 30, telephone ,No. 544, or to the 
captain of the port, telephone No. 185, or to the commander of 
the ice-breaker. 

Should vessels at sea require the services of the ice-breaker 
they are to intimate the same by hoisting the pilot flag over the 


blue peter. 


Tunisian Port Works, 


The following is an extract from a report to the Foreign Office, 
dated the 14th January, by Mr. R. Drummond-Hay, Her 
Majesty's Consul at Tunis, dealing with the expenditure on the 
ports of Tunis and Bizerta :— 

With regard to the sum provided for the port works of Tunis 
and Bizerta, M. Massiault stated at the conference of French 
subjects held at the Presidency in November last, that the port 
of Tunis would cost 550,0002. 

At the end of 1892, 480,0002. will have been paid to the Société 
des Batignolles, who are constructing the port and canal. 

The port of Bizerta will cost 480,000/, 240,000/. being in 
cash, and 240,000/. represented by various concessions. 

At the end of 1892, 160,000/. will have been paid to the 
concessionnaires, There will then remain to be paid in 1893, 
70,000/. for the port of Tunis, 80,000/. for the port of Bizerta. 


Tae Woot oF KHORASSAN. 


The following notes regarding the wool trade of Khorassan 
have been ted by a competent authority to Mr. J. MacLean, 
Her Majesty's Consul-General at Meshed, and transmitted by 
him in a recent report to the Foreign Office :— 
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The principal market for Khorassan wool is undoubtedly 
Sabzawar. By far the greater part of the produce of the pro- 
vince and most of the Afghan wool brought into Persia for sale 
is directed thither. 

The preference given to Sabzawar for the sale and export of 
wool, cotton, and other raw products, arises principally from the 
fact that no Customs duty is levied on the incoming raw produce, 
and, moreover, merchants have introduced hand-presses for baling 
wool and cotton, from which they derive facility and economy in 
transport. 

At Meshed a duty of 24 per cent. is levied on raw wool 
brought in for sale, and no hand-screw presses exist, consequently 
the produce of even the immediate neighbourhood of Meshed, 
although brought up by natives of this place, is directed to 
Sabzawar. 

When sent off unbaled, wool is packed into bags pressed by 
hand into the smallest volume possible, but it seldom suits to 
export it in this way, unless for sale in Russian markets, such as 
Askhabad or Nijni-Novgorod. 

A camel load consists of two bales of 30 m4ns each, or 195 Ibs. 
avoirdupois each ; and a mule load of two bales of 20 mans each, 
or 130 lbs. avoirdupois each. 

Freight is paid at about 15 krans to 20 krans per kharwar to 
Askhabad, 

The absence of stock at Meshed does now, however, mean 
that the wool business is exclusively in the hands of Sabzawar 
dealers. Several Meshed merchants are engaged in this trade 
and purchase wool in the villages through agents, who go 
— the country, and effect purchases from nomads against 
cash. 
Moreover, another class of Meshed merchants advance money 
to nomad shepherds, who pledge the clip of their herd. In this 
case the price of the wool is fixed on delivery, and is based on 
the market value, less a bounty agreed upon, which is meant to 
represent interest, &c., on the money advanced. 

ool bought on the spot, or against advances, is equally'directed 
to Sabzawar. 

Meshed export merchants are mostly Russian subjects. They 
contract with those natives who advance money to shepherds, and 
also send their agents about the country. 

Raw wool is known as “ Pashm-i-Bahdri” (spring clip) and 
“ Pashm-i-Péizi ” (autumn clip). The autumn clip yield is 
reported larger than the spring clip by one-third. 

Spring wool is vtisnally unwashed, whereas autumn wool is, 
for the greater part, washed. 

en per cent allowance for black hairs is the rule, above which 
the buyer has the right of refusing delivery. 

Raw wool is sorted by Armenian dealers, and classified according 
to the requirements of their trade. 

Qualities, however, are not defined when buying raw wool, 
and prices may vary according to the place of growth and local 

E 2 
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preference; for instance, Meshed dealers will often give the 
a to Meshed wool (produce of about 20 farsakhs circum- 
rence) over Turbat wool, although a few Armenians often prefer 
the latter. Turbat wool is also preferred to Herat produce, but 
Herat produce occasionally rules good rates, as the wool is 
generally washed. However, it does not follow that these dis- 
tinctions are made a standard of classification in buying or selling 
the textile in Sabzawar. 
The produce of Khorassan is estimated in round numbers 
to be— 
Kharwars. 
Bahari - 10,000 


15,000 
Total - 25,000 = 7,250 tons. 


It must also be remembered that Khorassan wool finds its way 
. Shéhrud, and thence to the Caspian, vid Bundar-i-Gez, to 

urope. 

By far the leo quantity of exported wool, if not all, 
is forwarded to Russia in transit for Marseilles, which offers 
the best market for Persian wool. Much smaller quantities 
reach Nijni-Novgorod, whence it again finds its way to 
Marseilles.—( Vo. 976, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN SIAM. 


A despatch, dated the 17th December, has been received at 
the Foreign Office, from Capt. H. M. Jones, Her Maijesty’s 
Minister at Bangkok, reporting the concession for the construction 
of a railway from Bangkok to Korat, to a British firm at 
Singapore. Captain Jones says :— 

** The concession for constructing the railway from Bangkok to 
Korat (165 English miles) has been accorded to the firm of 
Murray, Campbell, and Co., contractors, of Singapore. The only 
other -competing firm was a North German Company, which 
called itself ‘ The Siamese Railways Construction Syndicate.’ 

“The estimates submitted by the former amounted to about 
5,905/. per English mile, and those of the latter to 7,300/. There 
was consequenty no hesitation in accepting the offer of the 
British firm, but some delay was caused in bringing the terms of 
‘the guarantee bonds into conformity with the views and desires 
of the Siamese Government. Everything has now been arranged 
to the satisfaction of both parties, and the work will be at once 
taken in hand. ; 

“ Messrs. Campbell and Co, have had considerable experience in 
the Malayan Peninsula of the nature of the work which awaits 
them here, and the knowledge they have there acquired of the 
characteristics of the local hired labour will be of much service 
here, and save them considerable loss in time and money.” 
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Mexican Surppine Factiritres, 


Sir S. St. John, Her Majesty’s Minister at Mexico, writing to 
the Foreign Office, says that the Mexican Government have 
refused to renew the subsidy to the Spanish Transatlantic Steam- 
ship, Company. This concession of special advantages ceased in 
August last, and all the foreign steam lines are now working on 
about the same footing. The question is being broached, says 
Sir S. St. John, of establishing a line of steamers under the 
national flag with no doubt special advantages and privileges. 


Limitep LiaBILIry COMPANIES IN BRAZIL 


Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
writing to the Foreign Office, under date of the 23rd December 
last, says that the Jornal do Commercio gives the text of a 
decree signed on the 22nd December, annulling the decree of 
the 20th October last on Limited Liability Companies, Articles 
361 and 362 of which inconveniently affected foreign companies. 
The decree in question is rescinded on the ground that it was 
beyond the province of the Executive Power, and that it had 
evoked so much hostile criticism. 


XVIIIL—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


Tuer InpusTRIES OF ORENBOURG. 


The following notes on the industries of the Russian district of 
Orenbourg are extracted from a recent report by the Belgian 
Consul-General at Moscow :— 

On the 1st January 1890 there were in the province of 
Orenbourg (not including gold workings) 346 industrial establish- 
ments, 200 of which are engaged in working the raw materials 
of the animal kingdom, 105 the products of the vegetable 
‘kingdom, and 41 the mineral kingdom. ‘These different esta- 
blishments, the value of the production of which reached 
4,500,000 roubles, give employment to 17,064 persons. 

The mineral riches of this Government are immense, gold, 
olatinum, silver, copper, lead, iron, salt, &c. being met with. In 
‘1889 there were 464 gold mines in work, which produced 
sver 254 pouds (poud = 36 Ibs. avoirdupois) of this precious 
metal. The greater part of these mines are situated in the 
districts of Troitzk, Orsk, Tcheliabinsk, Verkné, Ouralsk, and 
Orenburg. 

Sixty-eight verstes distant from Orenbourg are found the 
largest deposits of rock salt in the Empire. “The exploitations 
situated at Iletz, in the Cossack territory, have been closed by 
an Orenbourg company. These deposits of salt have been 
explored for more than three square verstes. The thickness of 
the bed of salt is not yet determined, by reason of the hardness 
of the rock, the soundings being abandoned at a depth of 
68 sagenes. 

The deposits were worked as open mines from 1806 to 1889; 
since then, this method of working has been abandoned, and the 
extraction made by pits. Two pits are sunk; the first serves for 
the extraction of the salt, the second for ventilation and the 
descent of the workmen. The working lasts the whole of 
the year. 

The number of workmen varies from 250 to 300, the wage 
does not exceed 80 copecks per day. The annual production of 
the mine is about 1,500,000 pouds. ‘The salt is sold in the 
Governments of Orenbourg, Samara, and Oufa, where the company 
has established important depots. 

The metallurgical works of the province of Orenbourg in 
activity during the year 1889 are only engaged in the production 
of cast iron and an insignificant quantity of steel. The greater 
number of these establishments are situated in the district of 
Verkné Ouralsk, in proximity to the rich deposits of magnetic 
iron ore of the Bachkirs territory. 
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The cast iron produced by these works are sold for the greater 
part at the fair of Nijni-Novgorod. The exports are made in the 
spring by the tributaries of the Bielaya, by the Kama and the 


olga. 


German SuGar Inpustry, 1890-91. 


Discussing the principal features of this industry in 1890-91, 
the Handels Museum of January 28th says that there has 
been an increase in the quantity of beetroot used as compared 
with the preceding season, and even as compared with that of 
1884-85, when the highest figure was attained regarding the 
quantity of beetroot worked up in the factories. The weather’ 
up to the beginning of July was in every way such as to give 
promise of a good crop; but about that time a period of cold, 
wet weather set in, and extended over most localities, the effect 
on the beet crops being rather injurious, and it was not until 
comparatively late in the season that favourable weather once 


more prevailed, and lasted sufficiently. long to develop the sugar- 
producing elements of the beet to an extent which had not been 


ected. 

ye are constantly directing their efforts towards 
obtaining beet of the greatest possible sugar-producing capacity, 
and with this object in view, they generally supply the seed at 
their own expense, at the same time furnishing the growers with 
detailed instructions as to its cultivation, and paying for the 
produce in proportion to its richness in saccharine. The price is 
usually fixed for beet of a certain degree of saccharine richness, 
and the producers are paid more or less according as the beet 
delivered exceeds or falls short of that standard. 

All the technical improvements which have been introduced in 
various factories in the course of last season were designed for the 
— of effecting a saving in fuel, the price of which was very 

igh, and so, notwithstanding the dearness of coal, the higher 

wages paid, and the unusual length of the season, the cost of 
manufacture has not on the whole been much above the usual, and 
may be said to some extent to have been below that of the 
preceding season. 

The numbers of the factories at work during each of the seasons 
1890-91 and 1889-90 respectively, were 406 and 401, the 
numbers of engines 4,716 and 4,509, representing total horse- 

wers of 68,691 and 63,735. The quantities of beetroot used 

or the two seasons respectively were 106,233,000 met. centners 
and 98,226,000 met. centners (10,453,000 tons and 9,665,000 
tons), the quantities of raw sugar produced 12,845,000 met. 
centners And 12,137,000 met centners (1,264,000 tons and 
1,194,000 tons). 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE TELEGRAPHIC ADMINISTRATIONS 
oF GERMANY AND AvusTRIA-HuNGARY. 


’ The Handels Museum of J. anuary 7th publishes the terms of an 
ment entered into between the above Administrations on 
Ist July 1891, the following being a translation of the same :— 


(1.) The uniform charge for ordinary despatches passing 
between both countries is to be 5 pfennig (‘6d.) per word, the 
Austro-Hungarian equivalent being 3 kreutzers. ‘The minimum 
charge for any telegram is to be 50 pfennig (6d.) in Germany and 
30 kreutzers in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

(2.) With regard to the charge for telegrams as above, inclusive 
of reply-payment and other extras, no reduction is to be made. 

(3.) No extra charge is to be made for telegrams passing 
“between Austria-Hungary and Germany indirectly, that is 
through lines belonging to foreign telegraphic administrations, 
owing to some interruption of the direct communication between 
both countries, the cost of transit to be borne by the country of 
despatch, but in the case of telegrams which, at the sender’s 
request, are sent indirectly, the rates of the International Telegraph . 
Convention will be applied. 

For such inland telegrams of either contracting party as, 
owing to momentary interruption of their own connexion, have to 
pass through the lines of the other contracting party, in order to 
reach their destination, no compensation need be made to the 
Government affording such transit facility. 

(4.) The terms of the International Telegraph Convention and 
of those regulations bearing thereon which shall be in force are 
also applicable to the direct communication between the contracting 
parties in so far as special provisions to the contrary be not made 
in tke foregoing articles. 

(5.) The terms of the present agreement are to come into force 
from Ist January 1892, and their validity as regards communica- 
tion with Bavaria and Wurtemberg depends upon their acceptance 
beforehand by the Governments of these countries. 

These terms of agreement shall be binding for an indefinite 
period and until the expiration of one year after any day on which 

either contracting Government shall give notice of withdrawal. 


THE CoNDITION OF THE GERMAN INDUSTRIAL MARKET. 


The Bersen Halle of Hamburg for the 16th November 
publishes a correspondence from Berlin on the situation of the 
German industrial market. Although the commercial and indus- 
trial market 1s not controlled exclusively by Berlin, as is the 
financial market, it is none the less true that the repeated crises 
in the capital have caused some commotion in the commercial 
world. As regards activity in the chief industrial centres, a very 
slight movement of progress is to be noted. However, orders 
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come in in sufficiently large numbers from foreign countries, 
principally from the countries of South America; these orders 
come by way of Paris, Berlin, and Hamburg. A fact to be noted 
is the presence in Germany of a number of purchasers from the 
United States ; as large as before the application of the McKinle 

tariff, North America has at the present time very small heek 
and is obliged to purchase. However, orders trom Europe, 
except those from England, are not so large. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING IN DENMARK. 


The yearly increasing demands for all kinds of preserved fruits 
and vegetables has, says the United States Consul at Copenhagen, 
been the means of instigating a forward movement in Denmark 
towards the preserving and canning of such articles. It seems to 
be now felt that the large sums of money which have been sent 
out of the country every year for the purchase of fruit, wines, 
dried fruits, and canned articles of every description might, in 
great part, have been kept at home if adequate attention had been 
devoted to the preparation of such articles, which, it is maintained, 
can be performed equally as well and at as low rates as the foreign 
manufactures now imported into the Kingdom. Hitherto the 
high rates of the sugar Customs dues have greatly hampered _ all 
works of extensive character for the preparing of fruit syrups and 
preserves wherein the price of sugar plays such an important part; 
but now that a reduction has been made on these dues it is 
assumed that an export trade of fruit syrups and preserves, and 
also of the different kinds of canned articles, may, in the near 
future, be opened up with different foreign markets to the advan- 
tage of this country. A factory in this line has already commenced 
operations ; and, as the canning of various kinds of vegetables has 
already obtained a foothold in the home market, hopes are 
entertained of further success and development in the coming 
years in these branches of trade. It is well understood here that, 
although a market is still to be found in England for the best 
qualities of the Danish fruit, as well as of garden produce in a 
fresh state, it may be said to be confined to tree and bush fruits 
and to tomatoes ; and it will be a matter of importance when foreign 
markets can be obtained for these products by means of home 
factory work. Looking for the means by which favourable 
results may be obtained to the fullest extent, it is strongly impressed 
upon agriculturists how necessary it will be that all such produce 
should be cultivated so that it can be delivered to the factory in 
good order, being in a perfectly sound and suitably ripened 
state and carefully sorted and packed. The berry fruits, such as 
black and red currants and gooseberries, when sent to the factory 
for preserving, must be well ripened without being over-ripe ; and 
those berries intended for export should be picked somewhat 
earlier, so that the ripening can be completed during the period 
of transport. 
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Peas, of which very large quantities are now canned at the factory, 
are bought at the rate of 2 to 2} cents per pound, according to 
quality, and “ Fairbeard’s Nonpareil” is strongly recommended 
to cultivators as one of the finest and best for preserving and one 
which always meets with a ready and remunerative sale. As 
regards fruits, it is also found that, with careful sorting, the good 
wares are always certain of obtaining the highest prices. Con- 
signments arriving in a carelessly assorted state are seldom rated 
higher than second or third class fruit. 

Of wild berries, a large quantity of bilberries, whortleberries, 
and cranberries are also preserved here. Canned asparagus, which 
has hitherto been imported in considerable quantities from 
Germany, is now being rapidly displaced by the home-grown 
article; and it is now seen that there is much further room for 
development in the cultivation of this article, which, in its canned 
condition, is year by year meeting with a greater demand and is 
one of the articles most easy of sale. 

The canning of tomatoes is only carried on to small extent so 
far, while the exports thereof in a fresh state for the English 
markets continue to be very large and steadily on the increase. 

There are thus sufficient varieties of produce from which the 
enterprising cultivator can make his selection towards promoting 
an increase of the raw material, but the factory owners, at the 
same time, are also told that they will have to make every exertion 
to obtain a firm footing for their preserved and canned goods, not 
only in the home market, but wherever they may be placed with 
advantage in foreign markets ; otherwise, with increased production, 
the home prices might be affected through a glut of produce, 
entailing serious loss both to cultivators and factories, 


Tue CHEESE TRADE OF SWITZERLAND. 


“Tt is well known,” says the Handels Museum of January 7th, 
that the production of cheese forms one of the most important 
agricultural industries of Switzerland. The amount of cheese 
exported in 1890 by that country was 231,426 quintals, valued 
at 38,207,000 francs, showing a decrease on the previous year 
of about 30,000 quintals, worth about 1,200,000 frs.: but little 
importance is to be attached to this insignificant fluctuation, 
brought about, not through the condition of the industry itself, 
but through circumstances connected with the cattle trade. 
Owing to similar causes the price of cheese rose from 150 frs. 
per quintal in 1889 to 165 frs. in 1890. There was, as a 
matter of fact, an insufficient supply of milch cows, the 
increased demand for which in Germany, coupled with the 
increased production of condensed milk, the export of which 
rose from 109,192 quintals in 1889 to 134,340 quintals in 1890, 
constituted the chief factors influencing the development of 
the Swiss cheese industry.” 


“ 
“ 

“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
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New Avustro-HunGARIAN RAILWAYS OPENED IN 1891. 


The Handels Museum of January 7th gives some figures 
relating to new lines opened in Austria-Hungary in 1891, from 
which it appears that the total increase for Austria proper 
amounted to 293°5 kilometres (182 miles), and for Hungary, 
696°3 kilometres (432 miles), Of the latter, 691'2 kilometres 
belong tothe State. The figures both for Austria and for Hunga 
show on the whole a considerable increase when compared with 
the year 1890; still, as regards the former they stand considerably 
below those for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889, in which years 
fresh lines were opened in Austria amounting in length respectively 
to 531, 664 and 495 kilometres, while the corresponding figure 
for 1890 was only 152 kilometres. 

As regards Hungary, we find that the length of line added to 
the railway system. in each of the years from 1887 to 1891 inclusive 
was as follows:—1887, 750 kilometres, and in each succeeding 
year 292,475, 372, and 696 kilometres respectively. For the 
whole Empire the increase in each of these years respectively was, 
1,281, 956, 970, 524, and 990 kilometres. 

The total length of new lines opened in the Empire in the 
decennial period 1882-91 reaches 8,852 kilometres (5,497 miles), 
being 4,055 kilometres (2,518 miles) for Austria, and 4,797 
kilometres (2,979 miles) for Hungary, so that the annual increase 
for the former was on an average 4055 kilometres (252 miles), 
and for the latter 479°7 kilometres (298 miles). 


THe Nout Trape or TURKEY. 


The nut trade in the district of Trebizond is rapidly assuming 
considerable proportions. According to the Journal de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Constantinople, the estimate for the present 
season’s crop is 17,472,000 kilogrammes, nearly double that of 
1890. The cultivation was especially favourable in 1891, by 
reason of the absence of fog; this has not injuriously affected 
vegetation as in preceding years. Owing to these favourable 
conditions, the nuts have been exported, broken and shelled, to 
Marseilles, Trieste, and Italy. All nuts exported are placed in 
sulphur vapour, which gives them a fine clear colour, without 
which they are not accepted in any part of Europe. 

The nuts are classified into three categories; round, oblong, and 
almond-shaped. The latter are lhe dearest because of their 
scarcity. 

The chief centres of production are :—Trebizond (2,800,000 
kilogrammes per annum), Kerassunde (10,080,000 kilos.), Layistan 
(1,680,000 kilos.), Elegus (1,120,000 kilos.), and Tireboli 
(1,792,000 kilos.), Total, 17,472,000 kilos. 


fi 

| 
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REVENUE FROM APRICOT STONES IN TURKEY. 


The Levant Herald for the 2nd January says that a letter 
has been addressed to the Porte stating that a large quantity 
of apricot stones is exported every year from Syria to Europe. 
They are sold at the rate of 80 francs per 100 kilos. The 
_writer of the letter proposes to the Government to levy a tax on 
this export, reckoning that it would produce a yearly revenue of 
£t.15,000 for the Treasury. The ‘export duty proposed to be 
levied is not given by the Turkish paper from which the Herald 
quotes, but putting it at the rate of 5 francs per 100 kilos., it 
would require an export of 6,900,000 kilos. to produce a revenue 
of £t.15,000. How the nearly 7,000,000 kilos. of apricot stones 
are obtained it is hard to say, failing any reliable information on 
the subject. The Turkish paper adds that the matter has been 
submitted to the Ministry of Finance, which has, in its turn, 
applied to the authorities of the province of Syria for further 
particulars. 


EsraBLISHMENT OF FOREIGN COMMERCIAL AGENCIES IN 
SERVIA. 


In a note appended to his report on the trade of Servia in 
1890, the French Minister at Belgrade alludes to the establish- 


ment in that town of two commercial agencies, the one Italian 
and the other Belgian. 

The director of the first receives assistance from the funds of 
the Italian Government. The second is a private enterprise, and 
has for a chief a Belgian who is director of a match factory. 

The mission of the chiefs of these two agencies is to place 
goods addressed to them by the producers of Belgium and Italy 
and to serve as agent for consignments or recoveries of moneys in 
Servia, and tofsupply merchants and Chambers of Commerce with 
any information asked for by them. The Italian agent is also 
empowered to bid on account of the merchants of the Peninsula 
for public contracts of the State or the Servian municipalities. 
As regards the Belgian agent, in order io facilitate the relations 
between the producers of his country and the Servian buyers, he 
is specially engaged in organising a museum of samples sent free 
of cost by the makers, 


Tue Suez Canat TRAMWAY. 


According to the Monde Econimique for the 2nd January, the 
Egyptian Government and the Suez Canal Company have agreed 
to the conditions for the construction and working of the steam 
tramway which is to connect Port Said and Ismailia. This 
tramway, it is said, is intended to convey travellers and their 
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luggage. The company has already fixed the larger portion of 
the rails ; the wunpaiainy 45 ‘ilemamnes will be finished. this year. 
The company has to keep the tramway in good condition until 
the Government has constructed the railway which will be 
connected with the Egyptian system. ; 


CommerciaL Museum oF ORAN. 


The Monde Economique for the 16th January says that the 
Oran Chamber of Commerce has recently established a commercial 
museum where the products suitable for sale in Algeria will be 
brought together. But it is intended to do something more than 
collect and ticket the patterns and put them on show for the 
curiosity of visitors; it desires to attain more substantial results. 
Therefore it asks the French producers, when addressing patterns 
to them, to forward the most useful particulars as to the importa- 
tion and distribution of their products. 

The Chamber has opened registers where ail notes tending to 
enlighten merchants and traders as to the value and utility of 
consignments made to them will be classified, and where the trade 
consequently may go and get precise information. Other registers 
will be opened, where the Algerian products will be classified, 
as much as possible, according to the yield of the localities, so 
that interested persons may, when they wish, follow the variations 
of the markets. 


Export oF Corton FROM Persia. 


The following information with regard to the export of 
cotton from Persia is extracted from the Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce :— 

Among the raw materials exported by Persia, there should 
first of all be mentioned cotton, which is found in almost all the 
provinces of the country. The cotton cropped on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and in Azerbeidjan goes to Russia, where it 
only pays an import duty of 5 per cent., whilst that coming by the 
Black Sea and the Baltic Sea pays treble, 

There are no precise data as to this production of cotton, but 
it is estimated to be as follows :— 

Ispahan cotton: Kaghasi quality, 600,000 shahmans (the 
shahman is equivalent to about 12 + 25 pounds); Ardestani quality, 
150,000 shahmans ; Djargouyk quality, 150,000 shahmans. Kom 
cotton, 150,000 shabmans; Kasvin cotton, 150,000 shabmaus ; 
Kastan cotton, 125,000 shahmans; Yezd or Kerman cotton, 
250,000 shahmans. 
_Among the three qualities of Ispahan cotton, the first is 
distinguished by its natural cleanliness, its whiteness, a smaller 
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quantity of seeds, little waste, and fine and silky thread. The 
skin containing the pod is thick and of a yellow colour. 

The second quality is darker, not so clean or silky, and has 
more waste, defects apparent to a greater degree with the third 
quality. The present price at Ispahan is: first quality, 5 crans 
(1 cran = 1 franc) per shahman of cleaned cotton ; second quality, 
4°75 crans; third quality, 4°50 crans. Carriage to the port of 
Bushire costs half a cran per shahman in winter and one-third 
cran in summer. The freight from Bushire to London varies 
between 1/. to 2 per ton. British India now offers the best 
market for the central and Southern cottons. Until recent years 
the greater portion of the Ispahan cotton went to Russia; but the 
cost of carriage being very high on the northern routes, the 
exporters find it more profitable to deal with India. The Indian 
cotton gains in quality by the mixture with a certain quantity 
of Persian cotton, and therefore pays better at Liverpool. 


AGRICULTURE IN PxRAK. 


The following note respecting agricultural prospects in Perak 
is taken from a recent issue of the Pinang Grzette :— 

Agriculture seems to be pushing ahead in Lower Perak, if the 
information which reaches us is correct. We understand, from a 
well informed source, that hundreds of acres have been taken up 
lately by new settlers in the vicinity of Teluk Anson for fruit 
and vegetable gardens, and that before long there will not be 
much land left, whilst old kampongs have been weeded and kept 
in much better order than they were formerly. The immediate 
vicinity of Teluk Anson is, it appears, eminently suited for paddy 
cultivation, since there is a vast extent of land extending from 
Teluk Anson to the Jendarata on the south and perhaps on to the 
Sunkai country on the east, with nothing more formidable 
growing on it than rushes and dwarf jungle which require very 
little clearing. From the numerous rivers and streams intersect- 
ing this land, it is said it could be easily drained and irrigated, 
and the day is not far distant when the whole of this waste will 
be again planted with paddy, as it was once supposed to have 
been by the Siamese, hence its name, “ Bendang Siam.” 


Propuction IN THE UNITED Srares. 


An extra Census Bulletin has recently been issued from the 
Department of the Interior at Washington presenting the 
statistics of tobacco production in the United States;in the year 
1889. 

From this statement it appears that tobacco is produced, to a 
greater or less extent in 42 States and territories, the only{non- 
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oming, and the non-producing territories, Oklahoma and 
Utah. 

The entire crop of the country amounted in 1889 to 
488,255,896 lbs., the number of planters being 205,862, and the 
area devoted to tobacco culture, exclusive of counties cultivating 
less than one acre, 692,990 acres, or 1,082°80 square miles. The 
area in cultivation was, however, very unequally distributed, 
Kentucky having 39°62 per cent. of the total acreage and pro- 
ducing 45°44 per cent. of the entire crop, and the six States next 
in rank of production 50°16 per cent. of the acreage and 42°49 
per cent. of the crop, while the 20 States and territories havi 
the smallest production had less than 900 acres in ro aegie | 
yielded an aggregate of only 451,025 lbs., or less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. of the entire crop. 

The average production per acre of the entire country was 
705 Ibs., ranging among the seed-leaf States producing 
5,000,000 lbs. or upward from 854 lbs. per acre in Ohio to 
1,402 lbs. per acre in Connecticut, and in the more important of 
the States in which the manufacturing and export varieties 
predominate from 375 lbs. per acre in North Carolina to 830 lbs. 
per acre in Missouri. 

The average area cultivated by each planter was 3°37 acres 
and the average production of each planter 2,372 lbs. 

The total value of the crop to the producers, estimated on the 
basis of actual sales, was 34,844,449 dols., an average of 7+1 cents 
per pound, or 50°28 dols. per acre. The average price per pound 
received by the producer in States producing 5,000,000 Ibs. or 
upward ranged from 4°5 cents in Missouri and 4°7 cents in 
Maryland to 12°8 cents in Connecticut and 14-2 cents in North 
Carolina, The product of Louisiana averaged 25:2 cents per 
pound to the producer. 

Although the total reported acreage in tobacco shows an 
increase of 8°48 per cent. upon that in 1879, there is a decrease 
of 91 in the number of tobacco-producing counties, there being 
now only 1,674, as compared with 1,765 in 1879. _It is likewise 
worthy of note that the proportion borne by the crop of 
Kentucky to the entire production of the country is steadily 
increasing, having advanced from 24°90 per cent. in 1859 and 
her per cent. in 1879 to 45°44 per cent. in 1889, as already 
state 

The leading tobacco-producing county of the entire country 
is Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, which yielded in 1889 
19,217,800 Ibs., worth 1,349,090 dols. to the producers, Christian 
and Henderson counties, Kentucky, each produced over 
10,000,000 Ibs., as did also Dane county, Wisconsin, and Pitt- 
sylvania county, Virginia. 17 other counties, nine of which are 
in we produced between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ibs. 
eac 


— States being Idaho, Nevada, Rhode Island, and 
y 


The final report on tobacco will treat of the progress and 
' present condition of the industry, of home and foreign markets, 
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the distribution of exports, &c., and will also-contain summarised 
statements by leading tobacco producers throughout the country 
as to the cultivation, curing, and marketing of leaf tobacco, the 
varieties most profitable for cultivation, fluctuations in pro- 
duction, diseases and other destructive agencies, the effects of 
importation, &c. 


Coat AND Coat CONSUMPTION IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


The Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore considers that there 

ht to be a great market in Central and South America for 
Southern coal. The Department of State, Washington, has just 
issued in pamphlet form circular reports upon coal and coal con- 
sumption in all Spanish-American countries, from which we gather 
the following facts:—These countries are now buying their coal 
mainly from Great Britain, and the prices paid seem to afford a 
rs chance for developing markets for Alabama and Virginia, 

Mexico, which imports some coal from this country, prices 
range from 10 dols. to 18 dols. a ton ; in the Argentine Republic, 
where the imports in 1889 were over 650,000 tons, the prices 
were from 12 dols. to 14°50 dols. per ton for English coal, an 
advance over 1888, the rate of freight from England that year 
having been nearly 8 dols. a ton; in Brazil English coal is also 
used, and the price paid by the gas works of Bahia ran from 
9°83 dole. to 16°38 dols. a ton; at Para a company operating 
25 steamers in river traffic uses about 25,000 tons of coal a year 
at a cost, delivered, it is said, of 8°50 dols. a ton; at Pernambuco 
about 60,000 tons of coal are annually used, the price ranging 
from 10°92 dols. to 15°28 dols., according to quality ; British 
Guiana imports about 100,000 tons a year, the price varying 
from 5°50 dole. to 7°75 dols. per ton; Uruguay consumes about 
300,000 tons a year, costing from 12 dols. to 13 dols. a ton. 


AGRICULTURAL Propvuocts OF Costa Rica. 

According to the South American Journal for the 26th Decem- 
ber the official statistics for 1890 show that in that year there 
were 8,130 coffee plantations in Costa Rica, yielding a crop of 
333,362 quintals, and which was valued at 7,573,865 dols. ; 
201 cocoa groves, giving a crop of 3,244 quintals, valued at 
162,200 dols.; whilst the sugar-cane plantations produced 
13,241 quintals, valued at 185,374 dols., and 151,296 quintals 
of molasses for domestic consumption. For the same period the 
banana crop yielded 1,061,025 bunches, valued at 405,672 dols. 
Besides these staples, other articles were produced, as corn, peas, 
rice, potatoes, &c., all of which gave good returns. This is a 
picture of Costa Rica as a productive country to-day, and the 
same is equally applicable to the other States, although I have not 
to hand exact statistics as to their latest showing. 
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New Port 1n Coromsta. 


The Panama Star (December 17th) has the following reference 
to the Barranquilla pier :-— 


Much progress is being made in the construction of the ocean 

ier at Puerto Colombia, the new sea-port five miles west of 
Eavanilla, and which is in direct communication by rail with 
Barranquilla. ‘The pier, when finished, will be 4,000 feet long, 
built entirely of iron and steel, with double lines of rails its 
whole length, and depth of water sufficient to receive alongside 
the largest ships afloat. Six to ten ocean steamers can be moored 
at the same time, and by means of hydraulic lifts, cargo can be 
quickly and economically handled. Already 2,000 ft. have been 
finished, and the pier is actually open for business to ships drawing 
22 ft. or less. 

The importance of this pier to the commerce of Colombia will, 
says the South American Journal, be obvious to all who have 
business relations with this progressive Republic. Both imports 
and exports are increasing. It is satisfactory to state that Great 
Britain is at present its best customer. On the whole its prospects 
have never been brighter. What is required for its more rapid 
development are more roads and railways, and an accession to 
its industrial population. As to the lines of railway now being 
constructed or’ extended, we hear very Ran accounts. 
Colombia has undoubtedly a splendid future before it, for its 
material resources are immense. 


IMMIGRANT COLONIES IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Buenos Ayres Standard publishes the following account of 
the colonies established in the Argentine province of Santa Fé:— 
The Rafaela colony, which owes much of its prosperity to the 
Sunchales extension of the Rosaria railway, is one of the most 
important in Santa Fé. Its distance from Buenos Ayres is a little 
over 300 miles. It covers an area of 28,400 acres, and boasts a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants. It supplies with its products the 
neighbouring colonies. It has a very neat church, four schools, 
several public offices, a branch of the Provincial Bank of Santa Fé 
(at present smashed up), a branch of the Banco Agricola, an 
agency of the New Italian Bank, three mills, two fideo factories, 
e railway stations, an iron foundry, a social club, a newspaper, 
several mutual aid societies, several hotels, and a good many 
houses of business. The trade of the colony is considerable. 
Another colony which has progressed wonderfully within the 
last three years is that known as Colonio Vila, the property of 
Mr. Nicasio Vila. This colony lies at about 20 miles from Rafaela, 
with which it is connected by a steam tramway started by a 
French company. Vila covers an area of 39,600 acres, all tilled. 
The little town is progressing wonderfully. The settlers are build- 
70426. F 
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ing a large and spacious church. There are 10 houses of business, 
one school, five brick-kilns, &. There are about 3,000 settlers 
in Vila. Mr. Nicasio Vila also owns the colonies at Fidela and 
Bigand, which adjoin the one already described. There are 
several important colonies in the vicinity of Vila, such as Colonia 
Presidente Roca, belonging to the relict of Mr. Lehmann. This 
gentleman started many colonies in Santa Fé. Presidente Roca 
covers an area of 79,200 acres; Colonia Castellanos, belonging to 
Mr. José Terragno, covers 19,800 acres; Colonia Ramona, which 
‘belongs to Mr. Ernest Tornquist, covers 52,800 acres ; Colonia 
Santa Clara covers 19,800 acres; Colonia Aldao covers 19,800 
acres; Colonia Egusquisa covers 18,900 acres; Colonia Lehmann, 
26,400 acres; Colonia Susana 26,400 acres; Colonia Terrosa 
13,000 acres, and Colonia Saguier 19,860 acres. These settle- 
ments form a cluster of 14 colonies covering 396,000 acres, all 
under cultivation, with the exception of such patches as the 
settlers reserve for their cattle. 


Tue Import TRADE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Buenos Ayres Standard, in a recent issue, gives the 
following summary of the official trade returns of the Argentine 
Republic for the first nine months of 1891 :— 

The official returns of Argentine commerce for nine months 
ending the 30th September 1891 compare as regards some articles 
of import with those of the same period in 1890 as follows :— 

Coal, 380,000 tons in 1890 and 260,000 tons in 1891; iron, 
31,200 tons in 1890 and 13,100 tons in 1891; ploughs, 26,700 in 
1890 and 9,900 in 1891; spades, 225 tons in 1890 and 140 tons 
in 1891; wire, 245 tons in 1890 and 780 tons in 1891; railway 
iron, 28,600 tons in 1890 and 12,100 tons in 1891. 

Under the above items of hardware the only one that shows an 
increase is wire for fencing. The decline in coal, iron, and agri- 
cultural implements is remarkable. 

Nearly all articles of food show likewise a heavy falling-off. 
Some of the principal are as follows :— 

Coffee, 1,960 tons in 1890 and 1,180 tons in 1891 ; tea, 315 tons 
in 1890 and 160 tons in 1891; sugar, 23,200 tons in 1890 and 8,900 
tons in 1891; rice, 13,100 tons in 1890 and 9,300 tons in 1891; 
yerba, 15,100 tons in 1890 and 12,000 tons in 1891 ; wine, 
14,100,000 gallons in 1890 and 5,550,000 gallons in 1891; 
tobacco, 4,200 tons in 1890 and 2,100 tons in 1891. 

The decline in coffee, tea, rice, yerba, and tobacco arises solely 
from diminished consumption, and shows how much the crisis 
presses on the working classes. As regards wine and sugar, it is 
in great measure due to native production. 

Among miscelJaneous articles we find the following :— 

Kerosene, 2,500 gallons in 1890 and 1,900 gallons in 1891; 
hoes, 405,000 pairs in 1890 and 10,500 pairs in 1891; books, 
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280 tons in 1890 and 190 tons in 1891; clothing, 1,170,000 dols. 
in 1890 and 270,000 dols. in 1891; hats, 420,000 dols. in 1890 
and 40,000 dols. in 1891; dry goods, 17,760,000 dols. in 1890 and 
11,080,000 dols. in 1891. 

The importation of hats, shoes, and clothing has suffered so 
seriously that this branch of the trade may be said to be extin- 
guished, which partly accounts for the number of closed shops and 
warehouses that we see in the principal streets. Meantime, as 
regards boots and shoes, we are glad to say that they are made 
nearly as well in the country, and cheaper. The fall in dry goods 
such as cottons, calicoes, woollens, &c., is nearly 40 per cent., and 
as these cannot be manufactured in the country we must regard 
this decline as a proof of the poverty among the working classes 
and the population in general. 

In summing up the total Customs receipts from import and 
export duties and all other sources, Mr. Latzina shows that the 
results for nine months were— 

Dol. currency—1890, 34,880,000 dols. ; 1891, 37,270,000 dols. 

Reduced to gold, this was equal to 13,900,000 dols. in 1890 and 
to 10,200,000 dols. in 1891, a decline of nearly 30 per cent. 


Tue ARGENTINE HARVEST OF 1891-92. 


_ The Buenos Ayres Standard, writing with regard to the 
prospects of the harvest of the Argentine Republic for 1891-92, 
says 

The value of the agricultural and pastoral products this year 
will probably far exceed anything ever before known in 
Argentina. We may look forward to a heavy crop of wheat and 
maize, a fair yield of alfalfa, a good vintage in San Juan and 
Mendoza, and an unprecedented clip of wool in Buenos Ayres 
and the neighbouring provinces; besides all this we learn that 
there has been a satisfactory increase of flocks and herds. If 
abundance of products could lift us out of the troubles that have 
been created by the follies of the last 10 years we might at once 
say that the crisis was really over. 

The following is a fair estimate of the rural products of 
Argentina in 1891 :— 

Wheat, 800,000 tons, 6,400,000/.; Maize, 1,000,000 tons, 
3,000,000/. ; alfalfa, 3,000,000 tons, 4,500,000/; sugar, 50,000 
tons, 500,0002; wine, 6,500,000 gals. 400,000/; Linseed, 
26,000 tons, 120,000/.; sundries, 1,500,0002. Agricultural total, 
16,420,0001. 

Wool, 150,000 tons, 6,600,000/. ; meat, 300,000 tons, 2,100,0007. 
hides, 4,100,0007.; tallow, 40,000 tous, 800,000/.; sundries, 
8,100,0002 Pastoral total, 21,700,000/. Total, 38,120,0002. 
~ Nearly half of the value will be exported, viz., grain, &. 
wool, &c., 12,000,000/. Total, 17,5U0,0000. 
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The remainder will be required for home consumption. The 
total of rural products is equal to 10/. per inhabitant, exclusive of 
manufacturing and other industries. 


Tae ARGENTINE MIRASOL. 


The South American Journal for the 2nd January contains the 
following curious statement extracted from an Argentine contem- 

rary :— 

For the last two months there has been quite a revolution in 
the labour market of the province of Buenos Ayres. Estaincieros 
find the greatest difficulties in keeping their “ capataces” and 
* peones” ; now that the clip and crop are at hand the scarcity of 
hands is entailing heavy losses. The chief cause of the difficulties 
in question is a bird called the Mirasol ; it is found in millions in 
all the “bafiados.” For years this interesting bird was neglected, 
but for the past two years the freaks of fashion have made it very 
valuable. Its feathers fetch two thousand or more dollars per, 
kilo., and the result is that men, women, and children in the South 
are engaged shooting mirasols. A “peon” can earn in one day’s 
shooting more than in six months’ hard work. Under the 
circumstances we can understand the complaints of farmers who 
see their peons departing in the morning with their wives and 
children, and return late at night with bundles of feathers, the 
value of which sounds like a fortune to many poor people. 
Thousands are blessing the mirasol and his feathers, The poor 
birds, however, have a hard time of it, for they can settle 
nowhere unless beyond the range of the fowling pieces. The 
unfortunate birds are all day on the wing, and at nights only do 

- they even dare to settle down; but in the clear moonlight night 
the slaughter is carried on with great vigour. It appears that the 
young birds only are valuable, and that each bird has only a few 
dozen valuable feathers. It takes 200 of these young birds to 
supply a kilo. of the desired feathers. A month ago the feathers 
were worth 1,500 dols. per kilo.; they are now quoted at 2,500 
dols. m/n or thereabouts. A peon can easily earn 60 dols. per diem 
shooting these birds. Owners of bafiados where the birds settle 
have been offered fabulous prices for two or three weeks’ shooting. 
The season, however, will be over at the end of this month, and 
estancieros may then get back their “ peones” and “ capataces.” 
It is only of recent years that this industry has sprung up in our 
Southern camps. 


Native Passencer Suirs 


According to a return recently issued by the Indian Govern- 
ment, the total number of people who sailed from Indian ports 
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in native passenger ships, that is, sailed as passengers, being 
neither emigrants to the colonies nor pilgrims to the holy places 
in Arabia, was 1,001,892 in 1888-89, 1,081,403 in 1889-90, and 
1,170,565 in 1890-91. The great bulk of these voyaged only 
within Indian limits, not more than 71,782 leaving India in the 
past pow 

Of those who left India, about three-fourths went from the 
Madras Presidency to the Straits Settlements (18,804) and to 
Ceylon (36,586), most of the remainder going from Bombay and 
Karachi to the Persian Gulf (10,343), Mauritius, Zanzibar, Aden, 
and Trieste. 

The large number (1,098,783) who voyaged within Indian 
limits confined their migrations in the main to ports within their 
own Presidency, only 206,560 out of the whole number leaving 
their own Presidency or province to seek for work in other 
provinces, These migrations from province to province are 
practically limited to voyages undertaken by coolies from Madras 
and Bengal to Burma, and to the return voyages of coolies from 
Burma to their own provinces. 


Rattway Extension 1n Inp1a. 


A communication, dated the 22nd December, has been received 
from the Public Works Department of the Government of India 
to the effect that the extension of the North-Western Railway 
from the Kurrachee city station to Kiamari was opened for 

ublic traffic on the 5th November last. The line is 2} miles 
ong, and is intended to serve the wharves at which vessels are 
moored. 


Tue Srnp Forests. 


The following information respecting the capacity of the 
timber forests of Sind appears in the Allahabad Pioneer Mail 
for the 8rd December :— 

The Sind “forests” cover an area of nearly 1,000 square 
miles; extending for about 400 miles from north to south, with 
a breadth of about 50 miles, but about two-thirds of this area 
consists of bare salt plains, sand and mud banks which are 
entirely unproductive, and which cannot be utilised in the 
formation of forest reserves. Originally they were the game 
preserves of the former rulers; they were strictly protected from 
cattle grazing, and men were even prevented from passing 
through them in order that the deer and other game might 
not be disturbed. So very strictly were these preserves enclosed 
that many parts of the forest even now show traces of the 
mud walls with which they were surrounded. After the 
conquest they yielded the fuel required by the Government 
flotillas and other steamers plying on the Indus, and had they 
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not been in existence, steam navigation would have been im- 
practicable on account of the slow progress of the vessels 
against the stream, and the large consumption of coal in conse- 
quence. Strictly and technically speaking they are not forests, 
nor are the two varieties of timber they use—Acacia arabica and 
Pop euphratica—by any means very valuable, but forests, woods, 
or jungles, they are of vital importance to the province, and their 
value is immense on account of the fuel they supply to the North- 
Western Railway, the commissariat depdts at Karachi, Hyderabad, 
and Quetta, and to the various towns of the locality. 

Since the conquest, however, now nearly 50 years ago, v 
little has been done but cutting, and the consequence is that the 
productive areas are now being overworked, and there is serious 
apprehension of the fuel supply being exhausted within a few 
years. What this failure of wood means can scarcely be realised. 
At present about 170 lakhs of cubic feet of firewood alone are cut 
every year. Of this 100 lakhs go to the North-Western Railway 
at a reduced rate, thus saving a considerable sum to Government 
every year. Should this supply fail, coal will have to be used 
at « greatly enhanced cost. The various commissariat depdts 
take large quantities, and the failure of wood at such a place as 
Quetta may be better imagined than described. It is well-known 
that firewood cannot be obtained from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of our south-western fortress; it must come either from 
Sind or the Punjab. An army corps operating from Quetta 
would require at least from 1,500 to 2,000 maunds of firewood 
per day. Where is it to come from? If ever the experiment has 
to be made, the question of fuel will be brought prominently 
before the eyes of the authorities. Again, the failure of fuel 
would be little short of a calamity to such towns as Karachi. 
Hyderabad and Sukkur, while it would totally extinguish the 
various cotton-cleaning industries now springing up all over the 
province. How the wants of the new Hyderabad-Umerkote 
Railway, and the increasing demands from Quetta and Baluchistan 
are to be met under existing circumstances is a question somewhat 
difficult of solution. Such is the present state of affairs, and 
such are the prospects in the near future if the matter be not 
seriously taken in hand. 


THe AUSTRALIAN WINE TRADE. 


The Melbourne Age for December 5th contains particulars of a 
large gathering held in Melbourne on the previous night, when a 
complimentary banquet was tendered Mr. H. W. Irvine, a well- 
knowh viticulturist, on his return recently from Europe :— 

Mr. Irvine, in replying to the toast of his health, said he had 
been to England to see what kind of market there would be in 
the future for Australian wines, because he was dissatisfied with 
the present demand. He found that there was an unlimited 
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market for really good wines of the same class and character as 
were produced in that district. The people at home were not 
prejudiced against Australian wines. They were ready at all times 
to make allowance for possible inferiority. Several merchants 
were astonished at the excellence of the Australian wines, as they 
had never recognised that Australia could compete in the higher 
class of wines. The only wines he doubted if Australia could 
ever compete against were the best Bordeaux clarets. He had 
had the Australian wines tested, with the result that the Australians 
were shown to be far and away better than most of the wines in 
the market. He could not help noticing when in France what the 
wine industry had done for that country. The wool industry of 
Australia represented barely 30,000,000/., and gave employment to 
only about 500,000 people; while in France in 1899 the value of 
the wine product was 40,000,000/, and gave employment to 
23,000,000. It rested with those engaged in viticulture to 
educate people to a sense of the importance of the wine industry. 
The Colleges of Viticulture had done enormous good to France, 
and now that country had almost regained the position it had 
before the ravages of phylloxera, not because that pest had been 
driven out, but because it had led to the introduction of the 
American native vine, which was grown to provide rootlets. The 
American vine was not phylloxera-proof, but the roots were 
thicker, and it could resist the attacks of phylloxera. He had no 
doubt the dreaded insect would attack the Australian vines some day, 
and the vine-growers should provide beforehand for the contingency 
by the judicious introduction of the American vine and by the 
establishment of Viticultural Colleges. He was of the opinion 
that capital would then soon flow into the country to develop the 
wine industry. They should do all they could to encourage this, 
and he thought the Gevernment should assist, as had been done 
in France, so as to secure the prosperity of Australia. 


Coat Minine In VICTORIA. 

A Commission has been sitting in Victoria to inquire as to the 
best way to develop the coal resources of that colony. The 
Melbourne Age for the 22nd December says that the Commis- 
sioners consider that the interests of those who propose to develop 
coal measures would be served by a distinct branch of the Mines 
Department being establised, having supervision of all matters 
appertaining thereto. 

The following is the summary of recommendations :— 

1. That it is desirable to amend the law, in order that the 
Governor in Council may have power to grant leases for coal 
mining purposes over land held under the 32nd section (leases) 
and 42nd section (licences) of the Land Act No. 1884. 

2. That a branch of the Mines Department be established, 
having the special supervision of all matters relating to coal 
mining. 
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3. That coal miners shall be placed on the same footing as 
those engaged in the search for gold under the Mining on Private 
Property Act. 

4, That the Government offer a bonus to encourage the 
development of the black coal of the colony for the next two 
years, as follows;—For coal raised from a seam 18 ins. to 3 ft. 
in thickness at the rate of 2s. 6d. per ton. For coal raised from 
seams from 3 ft. to 4 ft., 1s. 6d. per ton. No bonus to be given 
to be given for any coal raised from seams of more than 4 ft. 
in thickness. Not less than 100 tons to be raised from any mine 
per month, and in no case shall a bonus be paid for more than 
500 tons per month from any mine. The amount expended not 
to exceed 10,000/. in any one year. 

5. That the Government offer a bonus of 5,000/. for the first 
100,000 tons of briquettes manufactured in the colony by any 
one person or company, subject to such conditions as may be 
imposed. Also a bonus of 1,000/. to any person or company who 
shall be the first in the colony to erect a plant which shall for 
six months at least manufacture 1,000 tons of briquettes per 
month. 


VictTor1an YEAR-Book For 1890-91. 


Volume 1 of the Victorian Year-Book for 1800-91 (18th 
gear of issue) has recently been received at the Board of Trade. 
The work is prepared by Mr. H. H. Hayter, Government Statist 
of Victoria. Statistics are given relating to the following points of 
interest :—Constitution and government, finance, population, 
vital statistics, accumulation, revenue and expenditure of Victoria, 
labour reports, and census (1891). Together with an index the 
volume comprises 521 pages. 


SraTIsTIcCAL ReGisteR OF New Souts WALES. 


A copy of the Statistical Register of New South Wales for 1890 
has recently been received at the Board of Trade. This volume 
is compiled from official returns by Mr. T. A, Coghlan, Govern- 
ment Statistician. Data are given as to shipping and commerce, 
financial and monetary transactions, law and crime, education, 
religion and charities, population and vital statistics, agriculture, 
minerals, manufactories and works, and miscellaneous subjects. 
Together with a general index and a summarised appendix, the 
volume comprises 626 pages of matter. 


Rattway Trarric Earnrnas 1n New Sourn Wa 


In a communication to the Board of Trade, dated the 12th 
January, the Secretary to the New South Wales Government 
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Agency forwards a statement of the railway and tramway revenue 
of New South Wales for the month of October last, and the 10 
months ended the 31st October. 

According to this statement, the earnings of the New South 
Wales railways in October last amounted to 319,967/, as against 
269,044/. for the corresponding month in 1890. Ia the 10 
months the aggregate earnings were 2,446,423/., as compared 
with 2,121,213¢ in 1890. The length of railway line open at the 
end of October 1891 was 2,182 miles, being the same as in 
October 1890. 

As regards the tramways, the receipts for October amounted to 
25,4941, as compared with 24,082/. for the corresponding month 
in 1890. The aggregate receipts for the 10 months ended 
October were 249,8351, against 225,9212 at the same period in 
1890. Length of line open in 1891, 454 miles; in 1890, 394 
miles. 


t 
Export oF rrom Soutn AUSTRALIA. 


The following information with regard to the egg trade of 
South Australia is taken from the Adelaide Observer for the 14th 
November :— 

For many years South Australia has exported eggs to the 
other colonies, and the trade, which has gone on increasing year 
by year, has been the means—with of course our large home 
consumption—of establishing a very profitable industry within the 
colony. The settlements of the thrifty and enterprising Germans 
are said to be the chief feeders of the egg market. A large pro- 
portion of the eggs forwarded to the sister colonies is collected by 
hawkers travelling through the country districts. South Australia 
is the only colony in the group that does a regular intercolonial 
trade in eggs. Prior to the imposition of 2d. a dozen duty the 
Victorians used to export to Sydney and take a large quantity of 
eggs from South Australia, but the protective duty has encouraged 
egg-raising in the sister colony, though on the other hand it 
has crippled her export trade. Only during a very brief period 
of the year does Victoria find it necessary to import at all. 
Consequently the great bulk of South Australian exporting is 
done with Sydney. Very often eggs are sent to Queensland, but 
that colony is generally able to supply its own demands, and, 
moreover, occasionally exports a little to New South Wales. 
Tasmania has also taken a large number of shipments. The value 
at present is 8d. a dozen on board ; the average price for eggs at 
auction in Adelaide during the past 12 months has been 104d., the 
figure sometimes reaching as high as 1s. 8d. There is good 
prospect of a profitable trade being maintained in the other 
colonies, particularly New South Wales, for a considerable time. 
The-contingency of import duties checking the trade should not 
cause alarm, for we are assured on the very best authority that in 
the event of there being no opening for South Australian eggs ‘in 
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the other colonies a noe market could be found in Great 
Britain. Eggs could be shipped thither in a temperature of 60°, 
which would keep them in excellent condition for at least six 
weeks. When we have a surplus stock, with minimum prices 
ruling, we could send off consignments which would reach the 
home markets just at a season when eggs there are comparatively 
scarce and prices are at their highest. It has been proved that 
Australian butter can be sent to England with satisfactory 
returns to the exporter. Why not eggs ? 


Tae Strate Forests or Sours AUSTRALIA. 


The first annual report of Mr. W. Gill, the Conservator of 
Forests in South Australia, has recently been issued. In a 
resumé of this report the Adelaide Observer says that there bas 
been a considerable decrease in the area of forest reserves, the 
total standing on June 30th, the end of the financial year, at 
227,135 acres. ‘The area enclosed for planting and encouraging 
the natural growth of trees in the indigenous forest was repre- 
sented by 10,002 acres, only 33 acres having been enclosed 
during the year, there being ample land available for planting 
requirements within existing enclosures. Within the 12 months 
439,058 trees were planted. Of these only 36 per cent. survived, 
being 23 per cent. lower than the poorest average recorded during 
the last 10 years. For this state of affairs the depredations caused 
by grasshoppers were mainly responsible. These pests, although 
they do not seem to have relished pines, completely destroyed 
thousands of other young trees, attacking sugar-gums in par- 
ticular. More than that, the season was not the most propitious 
possible, for although heavy rains fell throughout July and 
August, doing immense good, during the last six months of the 
financial year the rainfall was the smallest ever recorded for a 
similar period over the southern portions of the colony, being only 
3°672 inches. Bush fires also caused considerable damage. 
Consequent upon the decision of Parliament that rooted vines 
should be distributed to holders of working men’s blocks and 
other small occupiers, 90,000 cuttings were obtained, and 67,957 
were available for distribution. The total number of trees of all 
kinds distributed during the year was 404,391, showing an 
increase of 18,790 on the number given away in the preceding 
12 months. The recipients numbered 1,266, being 50 more than 
the number of applicants in 1889-90. The returns exhibiting 
the measure of success of those who take an interest in tree- 
planting are again very imperfect, considerably more than half of 
the number of trees distributed not being accounted for. Of those 
reported upon only 28? per cent. survived, the failures in the 
great majority of instances being attributed to the ravages of the 
grasshoppers. There were in the various nurseries at the end of 
the year 41,975 vines, the stock of plants totalling 965,525. 
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Fisre Inpusty IN QUEENSLAND. 


A new industry is about to be started in the Wide Bay district, 
Queensland. The Melbourne Age learns that a syndicate of nine 
Maryborough residents are about to lease 100 acres of land in 
Tinana for the purpose of growing the aloe, from which sisal 
hemp is manufactured. They have already put in the ground 
over 1,000 plants, and a i to realise at least 212 per ton for 
the fibre when grown. is is even better than sugar cane, and 
can be grown with very much less trouble and a very inferior 
land. alkers, Limited, are making arrangements for the 
manufacture of machinery for cleaning the fibre. A large 
quantity of twine, used chiefly for binding purposes, is imported 
into Australia from the United States, made from sisal hemp, 
which is found to be the most suitable for the purpose. 


AGRICULTURE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


The final report of the Commission on Agriculture which has 
been sitting in Western Australia has recently been issued. In 
an article on this report, the Perth Western Mail has the 
following :-— 

Referring to the prospects of farming in the colony, the report 
pronounces them to be highly satisfactory under present altered 
and altering conditions of transit, and it then proceeds to describe 
in some detail the advantages presented for settlement by the 
various districts included in the farming area—especially with 
regard to their capabilities for wheat-growing. The Commissioners 
consider that the evidence taken with regard to this particular 
agricultural industry shows a more prosperous state of things for 
West Australian farmers than for the same class in South 
Australia. Upon this point they speak with more positiveness 
than we should have expected. They base their opinion upon the 
superior rainfall and, although they admit the greater cost of 
wheat production here, they set this against the increased average 
yield, * The cost of producing wheat,” they say, “having in the 
** other colonies reached that stage when it will cease to be 
* produced at a lower figure ; climatic conditions in the way of 
“ rainfall being in our favour, labour at the same rate and the 
“ use of the same appliances at our command, this colony will 
“ have nothing to fear from competition. . . . These are 
“ bold statements to make, but the Commission are supported by 
“* the evidence before them.” On the other hand, the Commis- 
sioners express with no uncertain voice their opinion against 
reliance being placed by farmers upon wheat-growing alone, that 
being too precarious in Australia, and they urge a system of 

eneral mixed farming, as being the safest and most legitimate, 
hey dwell particularly upon attention to the growth of succulent 
fodder plants for farm stock, to garden produce, to fruit-growing, 
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vineyard planting, the curing of bacon and hams—this particularly 
in the belt of country running from the Victoria Plains to 
Etikup. Horse-breeding also they recommend, especially of 
good draught stock, while with reference to the South-Western 
areas they have much to say about the dairying industries to 
which they are so well suited. On the subject of wheat crops 
some interesting statistics are given as to the price in various 
parts of the colony at which this cereal can, according to the 
farmers, be grown with profit, averaging from as high as 5s. 44d. 
at Wandering Down to 2s. 6d. at Guildford. On the subject of 
irrigation, the Commissioners have little that is encouraging to 
put forward so far as the Northern farming areas are concerned, 
but they conceive that advantage for irrigation purposes must 
eventually be taken of the great facilities offered by the running 
brooks of the Darling Range, and of the Blackwood. Upon 
manuring of the soil there is much useful and practical advice in 
the report, and the suggestion is made that better results would 
follow reliance upon a smaller area when fora larger one sufficient 
enriching material is not available. Upon proposals for State aid 
to farmers, the Commissioners speak with much caution, dwelli 
upon difficulties of a political nature. The Land Regulations 
generally they approve, but recommend in respect to certain areas 
a system of classification. 


Ratrway Trarric Earnines Care Conony. 


A communication, dated the 27th January, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmit- 
ting copy of a statement from which it appears that the traffic 
earnings on Cape Government railways during the month of 
November 1891, amounted to 155,771. as compared with 
122,1992. for the corresponding month in 1890. For the 11 
months ended November 1891, the total traffic earnings were 
1,724,532/., as against 1,753,0232 for the corresponding 11 
months of the previous year. 


Census Returns or BritTisH GUIANA. 


The Demerara Argosy for the 19th December publishes the 
following summary of the report by the Registrar-General of 
British Guiana on the Census of that colony for 1891 :— 

The population of British Guiana at midnight on April 5th, 
1891 stood at 278,328. This enumeration compares, as below, 
with previous returns : 1831, 98,000 ; 1841, 98,154 ; 1851, 135,994; 
1861, 155,907; 1871, 193,491; 1881, 252,186; 1891, 288,328. 
According to the report the population of the colony has nearly 
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trebled itself in 50 years—a circumstance which we are entitled 
to reckon as a distinctive mark of progress. Excluding the 
estimate of the Aborigines we find that this Census shows an 
increase of 26,142, or in the proportion of 10°36 per cent., or, as 
the Registrar further puts it, “almost equivalent to the addition 
of another West Coast of Demerara.” This increase was less 
than was recorded in the decennia 1841-51, 1861-71, and 
1871-81, but it was higher than in the periods 1831-41 and 
1851-61. Immigration, the Registrar General states, is the sole 
factor which has determined the increase of population. In 
Demerara town the increase was 6,001—53,176 as against 
47,175 in 1831. But in New Amsterdam the increase was only 
779—8,903 as compared with 8,124 at the previous enumeration. 
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XIX.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Batley—The annual meeting of the Batley Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 27th January, Mr. Walter Bagshaw 
in the chair. The thirty-sixth annual report was adopted, and 
the committee and officers were re-elected. A letter was read 
which had been received from a large London firm of shippers 
calling attention to the proposed heavy increase of Spanish duties 
on British woollen goods. The writers desired the matter to be 
brought before the Chamber of Commerce and suggested that 
by means of a petition the Government should be urged to 
endeavour to obtain a reduction. The writers of the letter also 
drew attention to the desirability of inducing the Spanish Govern- 
ment to allow woollen goods of British origin and manufacture 
to be returned to this country without having to pass through 
the Custom house, duty at present having to be paid on goods 
which though sent to Spain are often withdrawn. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter and report at the 
next meeting. 


Bradford.—The first meeting of the council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce as newly constituted was held on the 
27th January, Mr. G. Hoffman presiding. Mr. Gordon, manager 
of the Bradford Old Bank, Limited, was elected president. A 
eonfidential circular was read from the Foreign Office to the 
effect that there being reason to apprehend a failure of the 
harvest in the south of Morocco, traders should be cautioned 
against giving credit to Moorish firms. Another circular 
announced that Mr. G. Fuller had opened an agency office at 
Belgrade for the furtherance of British trade. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 27th January, Mr. John 
R. Bennett, president, in the chair. The official programme of 
resolutions to be submitted at the annual meeting in London on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th of March was presented, and instructions 
given to the Bristol deputation as to voting upon each question. 
It was resolved to invite certain members of the Chamber to 
prepare reviews of the trade of Bristol and district during the 
year 1891, on shipping, shipbuilding, iron, chemicals, wines, 
spirits, leather tanning, tobacco, rope and hemp, cattle, coal, 
boots and shoes, timber, provisions, petroleum, grain, and sugar. 

The president stated that he had to congratulate the members 
upon the fact that the Postmaster-General had granted another 
local concession at the instance of the Chamber, viz., the reduction 
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of the minimum of postages in bulk from 5/. to 1/., which no 
doubt would be appreciated by the citizens generally. The 
president also referred to the national concessions effected 
with reference to indicative marks on documents sent per 
book post; also for granting the great boon of allowing ordinary 
envelopes left wholly unfastened to be admitted as covers for book 
packets. The president thereupon moved, and Mr. H. W. Carter 
seconded, and it was carried unanimously :— 

“That the council of this Chamber have pleasure in recognising 
the disposition manifested by the Postmaster-General to listen to 
the representations made by this Chamber in the granting of 
certain concessions rs gene by them, namely, the reduction 
of the maximum of bulk postage from 5/ to 1/., and permission 
to use ordinary envelopes left unfastened as covers for book 
packets. 

“‘ That this council earnestly’ expresses the hope that other facili- 
ties, for which they have approached the Postmaster-General, may 
be introduced at no distant date.” 


Glasgow.—The annual general meeting of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 18th January, Mr. Robert Balloch 
in the chair. The annual report, which narrated the details of the 
work done by the Chamber and its various committees was sub- 
mitted and adopted. Among other questions discussed were those 
relating to the issue of bank notes and the proposed coalition of 
several of the railway companies of Scotland. 

The monthly meeting of the directors of the Glasgow Chamber 
was held on the 8th February, Mr. Robert Balloch in the chair, 
when a discussion took place upon the Buildings Regulation Bill. 
The meeting had also under consideration a communication from 
the Trade and Treaties Committee, asking all who were interested 
in the trade with Spain to consider the proposed new Spanish 
tariff previous to any negotiations that might be opened between 
this country and Spain. 


Halifax.—The annual meeting of the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 27th January, Alderman James 
Booth in the chair. The president, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the general trade of the district had been fairly 
good. He hoped that the Rating of Machinery Bill would be 
passed, as a tax on machinery was really a tax on labour. He 
regretted a tendency in some quarters to press demands for 
increased wages, no matter what the state of the labour market 
might be. 


Leeds.—The monthly general meeting of the council ot the 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce was held on the 27th January, 
Mr. Zossenheim, senior vice-president in the chair. Mr. Calvert 
stated that he had received from the Foreign Office a translation 
of the Spanish royal order on the subject of the Customs duties 
in Spain between the lst February and the 30th June next. 
Mr. Calvert also announced that he had received a copy of the 
Tariff Bill adopted by the French Legislature. 
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The annual meeting of the members of the Leeds Chamber 
was also held on the 27th January, when the report was adopted, 


Liverpool—-The annual meeting of the West African Section 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
18th January Mr. Ellis Edwards, chairman of the section, 
presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
said the African Section now numbered 89 members, 
representing practically the whole of the West African interest 
in Liverpool, and being at the same time the largest section of 
the Chamber. He was pleased that during the quarter they had 
obtained the removal of an objectionable provision from the laws 
of the Congo Free State, calculated to give Belgian traders an 
unfair advantage over the British. In regard to the boundaries 
of the British West African colonies and protectorates, they must 
say some great mistake had been made, or that somebody—and 
they blame the British Government for the last 15 years—had 
been guilty of the most culpable neglect. Had it not been so, we 
should not have lost or jeopardised the background of our British 
colonies Gambia, Sierra Leone, and perhaps the Gold Coast, 
owing to the superior activity of France. Perhaps also, they, as- 
British merchants, were to blame for not spending more in the 
exploration and development of those countries lately entered by 
the French. But they had not been supine, although when they 
made representations they were politely bowed out of the Govern- 
ment offices, and told that privite concessions did not concern the 
Government. At present none could say what they would 
ultimately get in the scramble for Africa west of the Niger. The 
chairman then referred to the services of Mr. Henry Coke, who 
was about to retire from the presidency of the Chamber. He had 
been most hearty in his symphathy with the work, and had 
rendered most able help to the African part of the work. They 
wished, therefore, to tender him their hearty thanks. 

The forty-second annual general meeting of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 8th February, Mr. H. Coke, 
president, in the chair. The report of the council dealt in detail 
with the work of the past year, and the chairman in his speech 
referred to the following items:—Commercial treaties and the 
revision of Customs tariff by foreign nations hostile to this country, 
and the effect upon the foreign trade of this country of prohibitive 
tariffs ; the Companies Act Amendment Bill ; the Forged Transfers 
Bill; Bill of Lading Reform ; the Arbitration Act of 1889; the 
new railway rates as fixed by Parliament; and the business of 
the African trade section of the Chamber. 


London—The ordinary monthly meeting of the council of the 
London Chamber of Commerce was held on January 14th, Sir 
Albert K. Rollit, LL.D., M.P., in the chair. It was agreed 
that a circular should be issued in the name of Mr. Samuel 
Montagu personally, asking for the opinions of provincial Chambers 
of Commerce as to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposed 
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issue of 11. notes. Negotiations with the Corporation of Tondon: 
for the formation—in co-operation with that body—of a Chamber 

of Arbitration in the City were reported, and the draft rules and 

regulations prepared for the management of the proposed Chamber 

were considered. A letter to the Local Government and Taxation 

Committee in connexion therewith was approved for despatch. 

The question as to whether the forthcoming meetings of the 

Second Congress of Chambers of Commerce should be held in the 

City or at South Kensington in connexion with the Imperial 

Institute, was referred to the Organising Committee of the Con-» 
gress. The report ot the chairman on the action of the Book-~» 
binders’ Trade Section in regard to the Eight Hours’ Duay~ 
Movement was read, but its consideration was deferred until the. 

February meeting. The first annual report of the London: 
Conciliation Board in regard to labour matters was received, and - 
a special acknowledgment was accorded to Mr. Boulton for his~ 
services in connexion with the Board. It was agreed that the 

Chamber should take no action in connexion with the relief of 

Russian peasantry, in view of other steps in progress with this 

object. 


Manchester—An ordinary meeting of the board of directors of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 20th 
January, Mr. Henry Lee in the chair, 

The question of giving the support of the board to the scheme 
for constructing a railway from the port of Mombassa to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza by asking for a Government guarantee had been 
remitted to the Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Committee for its 
consideration and report, and the following resolution passed by 
the committee was adopted by the board :—*That in the opinion 
“ of the committee the construction of a railway from Mombassa 
to Lake Victoria would be of very great service in the exten- 
“sion of British and Indian trade with East Africa, but the 
“ committee cannot recommend that a guarantee in respect of it 
“ should be given by the British Government.” 

Attention was drawn to a notice received from the shipowning 
signatories of the “ Manchester Bill of Lading Form,” accepted 
by shipowners and merchants in November 1866, proposing the 
insertion of a clause providing for adjustment of average under 
the “ York-Antwerp rules.” The notice had been considered by 
the Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Committee, which reported in 
favour of accepting the clause subject to the approval of under- 
writers, and of the signatcries on behalf of the merchants. The 
president reported that the approval of the underwriters had been 
signified, and it was agreed that the matter should again be 
referred to the committee. 

The board unanimously adopted the following resolution, which 
has been passed by the special committee appointed to investigate 
the question of short-reeling of single seven leas cotton yarn, 
viz.: “ That the hanks of 840 yards of single cotton yarns sub- 
“ divided into seven leas of 120 yards each is a recognised trade 
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“ description, and that hanks of such yarns measuring less than 
“ 840 yards each constitute a false trade description within the 
“ meaning of the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887.” The fol- 
lowing further resolution was added :—*% The board desire to 
* accentuate the fact that this resolution has been adopted with 
“ a view to prevent intentional departures from the standard of 
840 yards.” 

The president announced that in a letter from the Foreign 
Office, which was dated the 14th January, it was stated that “the 
“ treatment to which British trade will be subject on importation 
“ into Spain between the 1st of February and the 30th June next 
“ will be as follows, viz.: maintenance of the benefits derived from 
“ the tariffs annexed to the French and German treaties, so that 
“ all goods of British origin mentioned in these tariffs will pay the 
“ duties therein specified. Other goods will pay duty according 
“ to the second column of the new Spanish tariff.” 

A large and important deputation of merchants and others 
interested in British trade with various parts of Africa was 
received by the board, when the following petition, which had 
been signed by the representatives of 90 firms of merchants, 
manufacturers, and calico printers, was presented :—“'To the 
‘* president and directors of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
* merce. Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned firms interested in 
* the African trade, beg to draw your attention to the urgent 
“ necessity of a stronger and more active interest being taken in 

the same. We venture to suggest that an African Committtee 

should be formed, which we firmly believe would be, the best 
means of coping with the difficulties which of late years 
have been so detrimental to the increase of this important 


* trade.” 


Middlesbrough.—The quarterly meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 14th January’ Mr. J. G. 
Swan, J.P. in the chair. A letter was read from the Board of 
Trade, stating that the Board saw no grounds for acceding to the 
memorial from the Chamber praying for the establishment of a 
local marine board at Middlesbrough for holding examinations 
for the granting of certificates of competency to masters, mates, 
and engineers. The Board pointed out that there was already a 
local marine court for the holding of such examinations at 
West Hartlepool. A communication was read from the Leith 
Chamber requesting the Chamber to join in pressing upon 
Government the necessity for a public inquiry into the question 
of bills of lading, as it was useless to expect a Bill promoted by 
a private member to receive the necessary attention in Parliament. 
With respect to the Chicago Exhibition, the secretary reported 
that he had communicated with the various firms in the district 
as to sending exhibits to the World’s Fair, but all the replies 
received were in the negative, chiefly in consequence of the wet 
in which the Americans had endeavoured to shut out Britis 
goods. It was stated that neither the Cleveland Ironmasters’ 
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Association nor any other local trade association would send an 
exhibit. A communication from the Scotch Trade Protection 
Association requesting the Chamber to join in a movement for the 
re-establishment of imprisonment for debt wax ordered to lie on 
the table. Considerable discussion took place on a communication 
from the Imperial British East Africa Company requesting the 
Chamber to memorialise Government for the introduction of a Bill 
next session providing for the granting of an annual subsidy for 

aranteeing the interest upon an estimated capital of two 
millions for the construction of a railway from Mombassa, the 
finest harbour on the east coast of Africa, to the Victoria Nyanza 
in pursuance of the resolutions arrived at at the Brussels 
Conference in July 1890. The letter pointed out that Great 
Britain was the only power which had not subsided its traders in 
East Africa. Several members objected to any grant of public 
money for the subvention of what was practically a private trading 
company. It was ultimately resolved that if the company 
forwarded a copy of the proposed memorial it should be carefully 
considered. 


Nottingham—A meeting of the council of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 8th February, Mr. B. 
Stiebel, president, in the chair. Several reports were received 
from various committees, the members of which were re-appointed 
for the ensuing year. The result of the recent conference in 
Manchester on the Rating of Machinery Bill to be re-introduced 
into Parliament during the present session was reported, and 
business connected with the French and Spanish tariffs, and 
other matters was also discussed and dealt with. 


Sheffield.—A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 12th January, Mr. A. M. Chambers, 
the president, in the chair. A circular was read from the Foreign 
Office stating that a British agency had recently been opened at 
Belgrade for the promotion of trade between this country and 
Servia, and the secretary was directed to give information to any 
member of the council desiring it. 

A report upon the state of affairs in China with respect to 
British trade, present and prospective, which had been prepared 
by Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent, M.P., was considered by the 
council. The secretary was directed to obtain copies of the 
report, and forward them to members of the council. On the 
motion of the president, seconded by Ald. W. H. Brittain, 
Mr. Vincent was thanked for the extremely interesting report 
he had forwarded to the Chamber. 

Among other subjects under discussion were those relating to 
the Sheffield Stamping Office, the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Extension Bill, 1891, and the Rating 
of Machinery. 

The annual meeting of the Sheffield Chamber was held on the 
28th December, when Mr. Mundella, M.P., addressed the Chamber. 


Wakefield—A_ council meeting of the Wakefield Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping was held on the 20th 
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January, Colonel Mackie in the chair. The business was to 
approve the report to be presented at the annual meeting of the 
members on the same day. At the annual meeting the yearly 
report was read, adopted, and ordered to be printed and 
circulated. 

The council reported that with few exceptions trade had been 
generally satisfactory in the city and district, and the prospect 
was fairly good. The cloth business on the whole had been 
tolerably satisfactory, while the worsted and yarn spinning mills 
had not been so well employed. Trade had been fairly active in 

lass-bottle making, soap, fuel economisers, boilers, machines, iron 
‘ounding, corn, coal, cattle, malting, and timber. At the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers, this Chamber introduced 
two resolutions, which were passed—one as to the repealing of 
Acts in their entirety, and unrepealed sections being put into new 
Acts, and the other in favour of 12 words being telegraphed for 
6d., with the address in addition. At the autumnal meeting of 
the Associated Chambers, this Chamber carried in the main a 
resolution as to the extension of the jurisdiction of county courts 
for the trial of actions in their district, with security for costs. 
What the council had done as to the French tariff, rating of 
machinery, tribunals of commerce, Companies Act Amendment 
Bill, &c., were recorded. At the forthcoming meeting of the 
Associated Chambers this Cnamber will move a resolution as to 
six words being allowed in the postal address of telegrams 
Certain firms in the city would contribute to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. The standing committee were dealing with the 
question of a board of conciliation. The council had resolved to 
open their quarterly meetings to all the members of the Chamber 
in order to awaken greater interest in the work of the Chamber. 

On the 26th January a special meeting of the council was held, 
when the first business transacted was the election of a president 
and vice-presidents. 

Walsail.—A meeting of the council of the Walsall and District 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th January last, 
Mr. L. W. Lewis (vice-president) in the chair. The secretary 
read a letter stating that Mr. G. Fuller, of Belgrade, was paying 
especial attention to the demands of English trade with Servia, 
and that he was making arrangements which would probably 
enable English manufacturers to displace the inferior goods of 
other countries. He also read a circular from the Marquis of 
Salisbury, as Foreign Minister, drawing attention to the fact 
that there was reason to apprehend a total failure of the crops in 
the south of Morocco, and that caution should be exercised in 
giving credit in that country. The secretary added that this 
showed the anxiety of the Government to protect as far as possible 
the commercial interests of the country. 

The other questions under consideration comprised the Metal 
Reserve, the Railway Rates Committee, and the Rating of 
Machinery Bill. 
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XX.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Pauperism. (England and Wales.) Return A. Compara- 
tive Statement of Pauperism. November 1891. 130 (A. X.). 
Price 2d. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons 
(excluding lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) 
relieved in England and Wales on the last day in each week of 
the month of November was as follows :—First week, 649,090; 
second week, 652,694; third week, 656,499; fourth week, 
660,823. The number of paupers in receipt of relief in November 
1891 was smaller than the number relieved in the corresponding 


month in any year since 1857, 


2. Tramways (Street and Road). Return of Street and Road 
Tramways, authorised by Parliament, showing the Amount of 
Capital authorised, Paid up, and Expended, the Length of Tram- 
way authorised, and the Length open for the Public Conveyance 
of Passengers down to the 30th June 1891; the Gross Receipts, 
Working Expenditure, and Net Receipts ; the Number of Passen- 
gers conveyed and the Number of Miles run by Cars during the 
Year ended the 30th June 1891; together with the Number of 
Horses, Engines, and Cars at that Date. (In Continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 282, Session 1890.) 303. Price 3d. 

This is the annual return issued by the Board of Trade for 
the year ended the 30th June 1891. It shows that the total 
paid-up capital at that date was 13,596,2972, as- compared with 
atotal of 13,502,026/ at the same date in 1890. The total length 
of line open in 1891 was 963 miles, as against 948 miles in 1890. 
The total number of passengers carried in 1891 was 565,621,478, 
as compared with 526,369,328 in 1890. The gross receipts were 
3,429,686/. in 1891 and 3,214,743/. in 1890, the working expenses 
2,630,929/. and 2,402,8001. respectively, and the net receipts. 
amounted to 798,757/. in 1891 and to 811,943/. in 1890. 


3. Fifty-third Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1890). (C.—6478). 
Price 1s, 3d. 

In submitting his report for the year 1890, dated 26th November 
‘1891, to the Vresidene of the Local Government Board, the 
Registrar-General says that since his last annual report a census 
nas been taken and the result, subject to final revision, was that 
in April last the population of England and Wales consisted of 
29,001,018 persons. Assuming that the growth was equable 
through the past intercensal period, the population in the middle 
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of the year 1890 amounted to 28,762,287 persons, of whom 
13,939,577 were males and 14,822,710 were females, and it is 
on this basis that the rates for the year given in the report have 
been calculated. 

The number of marriages registered in the year was 223,028, 
and corresponded to a rate of 15°5 persons married per 1,000 
living. In 1886 the rate was only 14-2 and the lowest since civil 
registration was instituted, but from that year it rose continuously 
year by year until in 1890 it reached the same point as in 1882 
and 1883, that point being higher than in any other year since 
1877. If, therefore, the marriage rate be an index of prosperity, 
the condition of the country has been improving for four successive 
years. 

The births registered in the year numbered 869,937, and were 
in the proportion of 30°2 to 1,000 persons living. This is the 
lowest birth-rate recorded in any of the last 50 years, and a 
further step in the decline which has gone on continuously since 
1876, when the rate was 36°3 and at its maximum. 

The deaths registered in 1890 numbered 562,248, and were 
in the proportion of 19°5 to 1,000 of the population. This was 
considerably higher than the rate in any of the three preceding 
years 1887, 1888, 1889, in which it had been successively 19°1, 
18'1, and 182, It was, however, still a low rate as compared 
with most earlier years, and it is to be noted that in no one of 
the ten consecutive years 1881-90 did the rate rise to 20°0 per 
1,000, whereas in no year previous to those ten had it ever fallen 


so low. The average rate in those ten years was only 19°14 
per 1,000. 


4, Agricultural Returns of Great Britain with Abstract 
Returns for the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign 
Countries, 1891. (C.—6524), Price 11d. 


This is the annual statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
Iu the report which is attached to the returns it is stated that the 
total number of returns from occupiers of land, and of those 
obtained by estimates where occupiers omitted to return the 
schedules, on which the res now submitted for Great Britain 
are based, is 578,474. This is again a larger total than last year, 
and compares with 577,841 in 1890, with 574,840 in 1889, 
570,206 in 1888, and 563,119 in 1887, These totals, after 
making reasonable allowance for occupiers with more than one 
holding, and for a possibly more exhaustive collection from the 
minor holdings, suggest a continued, if slight, increase in the 
number of persons occupying land, the collectors again attribut- 
ing the augmented returns to an extension of the process of sub- 
division of holdings, which has been going on in recent years. 

The returns for 1891 exhibit a considerable increase in the total 
area of cultivated land, that is of land recorded as under crops, 
bare fallow, or grass. The surface now accounted for being 
32,918,000 acres against 32,768,000 acres in 1890, or a net advance 
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of 150,000 acres over the whole of Great Britain. The gain lies 
wholly in the extent of permanent grass now accounted for, the 
extension of the area so returned in 1891 having outstripped by 
the above-mentioned figure the shrinkage of arable surface whic 
has been so long a feature of the returns, and which is again 
apparent this year. 

The report states that it had been hoped at one time that the 
returns for 1891 might have included the result of a wholly new 
and as yet tentative inquiry, which aimed at obtaining and record- 
ing, separately from the grass of the recognised cultivated area, 
an approximate estimate of that not inconsiderable surface of 
unenclosed mountain and heath land, which has not hitherto 
formed the subject of investigation, but which, as a matter of fact, 
is in a minor degree productive. These hill pastures carry i 
and other live stock actually enumerated in the schedules, althoug 
their character has not allowed them to come under the definition 
of permanent grass. Further investigation must, however, it is 
found, be made before this addition to these returns can be given 
with the necessary confidence as to its approximate accuracy. 

The extend of the woodlands of Great Britain—an area which, 
like that last mentioned, lies outside of the surface annually 
accounted for in these returns—formed, in 1891, the subject of a 
more exhaustive inquiry than has before taken place. 

The previous occasions when returns of woods and plantations 
were called for were in 1872, in 1880 (with an amended publica- 
tion in 1881), and in 1888, 

Were it permissible, says the report, to contrast the 2,187,000 
acres of 1872, or the 2,458,000 acres of 1881, or the 2,561,000 
acres of 1888, with the 2,695,000 acres which are now given as 
the woodland surface of Great Britain, a large apparent advance 
must be admitted ; but it is obvious that this must be set down 
rather to better information and closer measurements than to an 
actual increase of woods. 

Of the 134,000 acres added by the more accurate figures of the 
new inquiry to the approximate woodland area of Great Britain as 
recorded in 1888, about 96,000 acres occur in England, 7,000 
acres in Wales, and 31,000 acres in Scotland. It is noteworthy, 
moreover, that two-fifths of the surface planted in the last 10 
years is returned from Scotland alone, while practically half of 
the 41,000 acres of new plantations in that country are accounted 
for by the returns from the counties of Aberdeen, Inverness, and 
Ross and Cromarty. In England, the counties where most 
planting would seem of late to have been done are Devon and 
Hants in the South, and Yorkshire, Northumberland, and 
Cumberland in the North, 

The county of Hants now stands in the returns as possessing 
the largest area of woodland in England, or 122,574 acres. 
Sussex, with 122,073, comes second, while it may be worth 
noting that the four counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, forming the south-eastern corner of England, possess 
between them nearly a fourth of the English woods and planta. 
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tions, showing over 11 per cent. of their surface thus occupied, in 
contrast with 4 per cent. as the mean of the rest of the country. 

In Scotland, the county of Inverness accounts for 169,000 acres 
of woodland. This area is far the largest in Great Britain. It 
is considerably in excess of the surface returned as under all 
forms of crops or grass in that county, and nearly equal to a fifth 
part of the whole Scottish woodlands. 

If the Irish record of woods and plantations annually shown in 
-the returns for that country, and now amounting to 311,351 acres, 
be added to the aggregate now obtained for Great Britain, and 
to the figures obtained from the Isle of Man and Channel 
Islands, the wocdland area of the United Kingdom may be taken 
as 3,007,569 acres. 

Turning to the details of the cultivated area, it is again 
necessary to note the remarkable changes which have been taking 
place in the ratio of arable to pasture land in Great Britain. The 
two great divisions of arable and pasture now claim for the first 
time an almost exactly equal share of the surface. Twenty years 
ago the arable land was to the grass as 3 10 2. It exceeded by 
6,000,000 acres the surface of permanent grass, there being 
18,403,000 acres returned as arable to 12,435,000 acres of pasture. 
The 12,435,000 acres of pasture recorded in 1871 have increased 
to 16,434,009 acres in 1891. Of this addition it is only one-half, 
however, which seems due to the abandonment of arable culture 
and the substitution of grass on land formerly under the plough, 
the arable area having declined from 18,403,000 acres to 
16,485,000 acres only, in the interval. The remaining 2,000,000 
acres of additional grass represent, therefore, 20 years’ gradual 
additions, due to the extensions, enclosures, and reclamations 
already referred to, as wellas to more accurate and exhaustive 
records, for the whole surface now regarded as the cultivated area, 
namely, 32,919,000 acres, exceeds, as will be observed, by about 
2,000,000 acres, the 30,839,000 acres so regarded in 1871. 

The relative distribution of distinctive crops within the 
diminished arable area of Great Britain has altered during the 
past 20 years in the manner indicated by the following table :— 


Clover and 
Years. | Corn Crops. | Green Crops. |Grasses under| Other Crops. 


Rotation. Faliow. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1871 9,675,000 3,738,000 4,370,000 77,000 543,000 


1881 8.848,000 3,511,000 4,342,000 71,000 796,000 


1891 7,925,000 3,298,000 4,717,000 *116,000 429,000 


* Including 59,000 acres of small fruit not previously distinguished. 

The corn crops of Great Britain in 1891 thus cover an area 
less by 923,000 acres than was the case 10 years before, and less 
by 1,750,000 acres than in 1871; a decline of 18 per cent. in 
20 years. The changes visible in the other sections of arable 
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land are much less significant than this. Against the reduction 
of 440,000 acres in green crops—the most important decline, 
other than that of corn crops, in the past 20 years—is to be set 
‘the additional 347,000 acres under rotation grasses, while the 
surface returned as absolutely bare fallow has diminished by more 
-than one acre in every five in this interval. 

As considerable interest attaches to the use made of so much 
of the surface of Great Britain as remains under the plough, the 
variations, which have occurred in the past 20 years; in the 
relative importance of the different crops, may perhaps be most 

“clearly appreciated by noting the composition or average propor- 
tion of 1,000 acres of arable land under each kind of crop in each 
of the three years 1871, 1881, and 1891, which may be selected 
as telling the history of the two past decades. 


Distribution of Service. 1871. 


Acres. 
Total of arable land 


Total corn crops 
Total all other crops 


Turnips and swedes - 
~Mangold 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches or tares - 
_ Fallow or minor crops - 
Clover and rotation grasses - 


Compared with 1890, the corn crops in Great Britain as a 
whole have continued further to diminish, the aggregate reduction 
of the corn area in the past year being 108,000 acres. The green 
crop is, however, practically unchanged, while the surfaces under 
clover and rotation grasses is less by 92,000 acres in 1891 than 
in 1890. The extension of the area devoted to the growth of 
hops marks-.a “a of some importance. The several hop- 
growing counties all participate more or less in the advance 
which has restored the surface so cultivated in Englaud, where 
alone hops are grown, to 56,145 acres. - - - 

Prominent attention has lately been called to the extending 
cultivation of fruit in different forms in Great Britain. A 
relatively large advance is now reported. The area under small 
fruit now exceeds that used for hops, 58,700 acres being returned, 
compared with 46,200 acres in 1890, and 36,700 acres in 1888, 
the year when this form of cultivation was first separately 
recorded. 


———— | 1881. | 1891. 
Acres. Acres. i 
1,000 1,000 
- 526 504 481 
Wheat - - - - ~ 194 160 140 : 
Barley - - - - 130 139 128 
Oats - - - - 148 165 176 
Rye - . - - - 4 2 3 
_ Beans - - 29 25 22 
Peas - 21 13 12 
Potatoes - 34 33 32 
- - 118 116 116 
= 19 - 20 22 
- - 10 8 10 
17 14 14 
89 58 39 
- 237 247 286 
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As regards the live stock uf Great Britain, the following state- 
ment shows the advance that has taken place during the last 20 
years :— 


Years. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

No. No. . No. No. 
1871 7 -| 1,254,000 5,838,000 | 27,120,000 2,500,000 
- - 1,425,000 5,912,000 24,581,000 2,048,000 
1891 -| 1,488,000 6,853 000 | 28,733,000 2,889,000 


The summary of the Irish Agricultural Returns supplied by 
the Registrar-General for Ireland in a parallel form to those for 
Great Britain, enables a general review of the agricultural situation 
for the United Kingdom to be presented. As the Irish figures 
form the subject of separate official reports, it may suffice to note 
here that they indicate, as in Great Britain, a decreased area of 
corn land, and especially a marked diminution in wheat. A 
slightly diminished acreage appears also to have been under 
potatoes in Ireland in 1891 than in 1890, and a reduction of 
nearly 23 per cent. has taken place in the surface on which flax 
continues to be grown. : 

Bringing into account, beyond the results of the returns 
collected in Great Britain, the Irish statistics, and the separate 
data supplied for the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the 
leading agricultural changes in the entire United Kingdom, 
— 1890 and 1891, may be summed up in the following 

able :— 


1891 compared with 
1890. 
Acreage. 1891. 1890. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Total cultivated area - =| 48,179,473 | 48,045,755 133,718 — 
Total of permanent pasture - | 27,567,663 | 27,115,425 452,238 ~ 
Total of arable land 7 - | 20,611,810 | 20,930,330 a 318,520 
Corn crops i - | 9,448,509 | 9,574,249 | _ 130,740 
Green crops - -| 4,510,653 | 4,584,145 | 23,492 
Clover, &c. under rotatio - | 6,013,685 | 6,097,210 | — 83,525 
- 76,477 99,326 22,849 
Hops - - 56,145 54,555 1,590 
Small fruit - 60,138 46,783 13,405 
Bare fallow ~ ~ ~ 451,203 524,112 | — 72,909 
Liva Stock. No. No. No. No. 
Horses - - - | 2,026,170 | 1,964,911 61,259 oo 
Cattle - a - | 11,343,686 | 10,789,858 || 553,828 _ 
Sheep ° - - | 33,533,988 | 31,667,195 || 1,866,793 —_ 
Pigs - =| 4,272,764 | 4,362,040 89,276 
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5. Strikes and Lock-outs. Report on the Strikes and Lock-outs 
of 1890, by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade. 
(C.—6476). Price 2s. 11d. 


This return, in addition to the report of the Labour Correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade, contains also detailed tables showing 
cause, date, result and mode of settlement of strikes as far as 
ascertained ; tables showing numbers of persons affected by strikes, 
and strikes arranged according to magnitude with the total number 
of persons affected and the duration of each in working days where 
ascertained ; the success, or otherwise, of strikes in trades, and 
causes or objects, the number of people engaged in successful and 
unsuccessful strikes, the value of fixed capital laid idle, and 
suggestions as to the prevention of strikes, besides other detailed 
information. With regard to lock-outs the following information 
is given :—Trades, localities, causes, duration, result and mode of 
settlement, number of persons affected, direct and indirect losses 
caused by lock-outs as stated in returns of employers, and estimated 
wage losses and cost of lock-outs to trade unions as shown by such 
bodies. Tables are also given showing the foreign and colonial 
strikes noted with particulars of the cause, duration, result and 
numbers affected where attainable, 
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XXIL—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


Russ1a.—The quarantine authorities at Kertch have issued 
instructions that the masters of ships arriving at Kertch are not to 
go to the quarantine office to obtain pratique, as heretofore, but 
must await on board the visit of the medical officer, who will be 
accompanied by an interpreter. 


Sparin.—Owing to information received by the Board of Health 
of the disappearance of cholera at Yokohama, the order of the 
19th December last, subjecting all arrivals in Spanish ports from 
that place to observation, has been annulled. 


Portucat.—Port of Bahia is declared to be infected with 
yellow fever, from 1st January. 


GrrEcE.—Quarantine on arrivals from ports between Mersina, 
exclusive, and Laodicea, inclusive, is raised for vessels sailing 
thence, and medical inspection only required. Other quarantine 
measures maintained. 


Cyrprus.—Vessels arriving in Cyprus from Adalia and the 
coast to the east thereof, as far as and including Mersina, are 
admitted to free pratique, and arrivals from the coast between 
Mersina and Latakia, excluding those ports, are dealt with as 
directed in the Government notice of 3rd August 1891, except 
that five days is substituted for the ten days’ quarantine thereby 
imposed. 

Jaffa is released from quarantine. 


Eeyrt.—Egypt has imposed quarantine on vessels leaving the 
district of Joeban in the Residency of Rembang, Java, on account 
of reported cholera. 
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XXII.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


Express DeLivery, Repuvcep Rates ror SERVICEs. 


Any article will be delivered by express messenger for the 
following fees :— ° 

Not exceeding 1 lb., 3d. a mile, above 1 lb. in weight, 3d. a 
mile, and 14d. for every lb. beyond the first pound. 

Ordinary postage will not be charged. 

Articles of a dangerous or offensive character are prohibited. 

The fee for express delivery of letters and parcels sent by 
the ordinary mails will be 3d. a milein addition to the postage. 


Maits FoR NEWFOUNDLAND. (WINTER SERVICE.) 


The direct mail service to Newfoundland has now ceased for 
the winter ; and the mails are now forwarded to Halifax by the 
Canadian packet from Londonderry. 

The mails for Newfoundland are despatched from London on 
alternate Thursday evenings, dating from the 14th of January, 
and are transferred at Halifax to local steamers proceeding to 
Newfoundland. 

On each occasion mails are made up in Ireland on the day after 
the despatch from London. 


Parcet Post wiTH QUEENSLAND. 


Parcels are now accepted at any post office for transmission to 
Queensland. 


Postage.—Not exceeding two pounds, 1s. 6d. For each pound 
or fraction of a pound additional, 9d. 

The following are the chief special regulations for the parcel 
post with Queensland :— 

Despatch of Parcels.—Parcel mails for Queensland will be made 
up in London every fourth Tuesday morning, commencing the 


2nd February, for conveyance by the Queensland mail steamers 
vid Gibraltar and Torres Straits. 


Delivery of Parcels.—Parcels can only be delivered in Queens- 
land at places which are connected with an exchange office by’ 
railway, coach, or steamer. The addressee of a parcel residi 


beyond the limits of delivery will be advised by letter of the place 
where the parcel can be obtained on application, 
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Limits of Weight and Size——No parcel may exceed 11 lbs. in 
weight, 3 ft. 6 in. in length, or 6 ft. in length and girth 
combined. 

Forbidden Articles.—No parcel may contain a letter; explosive 
or dangerous articles; articles likely to injure other parcels; 
liquids (unless securely packed in proper cases); tobacco in any 
form ; spirits; or opium. ‘ 

The general regulations of the Foreign and Colonial parcel post 
apply to parcels for Queensland. 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR AFGHANISTAN. 


According to information received from the Post Office of 
India, it is now useless to send thither letters, &c. for Cabul and 
other parts of Afghanistan, because they cannot be forwarded to 
their destination unless, in addition to the ordinary postage to 
India, they either bear stamps of the Post Office of Cabul, to 
represent the postage fixed by the Ameer of Afghanistan, or are 
accompanied by a remittance in money, for such postage, to the 

mt of the Ameer at Peshawur. 

As the British Post Office has no other means of obtaining 
access to the dominions of the Ameer, there will be no alternative 
but to detain and return to the senders any letters ostensibly 
addressed to Afghanistan not fulfilling the prescribed conditions ; 
but if such letters were posted here, enclosed and addressed to 
an agent or correspondent in India, they would of course be sent 
forward among the correspondence for India itself, to ,be dealt 
with on arrival by such agent or correspondent. 


Malis FoR SEYCHELLES, MAURITIUS, AND MADAGASOAR. 


Information has recently been received that the French packets 
from Marseilles conveying mails for Seychelles, Mauritius, and 
Madagascar, which have hitherto been advertised to leave 
Marseilles on the first of every month, will on three occasions out 
of every four leave two days later, thus affording an opportunity 
of a later semper of mails from this country. 

Accordingly the mails for the above-named islands, which were 
advertised in the Post Office Guide as intended for despatch from 
London on the 28th of February, will not be forwarded until the 
Ist of March. Supplementary mails will be made up on the 
following morning on the chance of their arriving at Marseilles 
in time to be embarked on board the French packet. 

The dates of subsequent despatches for the islands in question 
= be duly advertised in the next edition of the Post Office 

‘de. 
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XXIIL—STATISTICAL TABLES, 


1.—ForE1IGcGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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SraTEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kiyeapom during the month ended 3lst JANUARY 
1892, compared with the corresponding month of the year 1891. 


MonTH ENDED 318T JANUARY. 
I. Imports From Foreren Countrizs British Possessions. 


ended 
ani 
I Decrease, 
1892. 1891. 
I, Animals living (for food) - - 570,594 641,439 - 70,845 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
(B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - = «| 2006815} 1,989,837 76,984) 
Tobacco, dutiable - 283,541 258,461 25,080 
III. Metals - - ° 1,822,508 1,715,807 106,636 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances - - 827,086 852,787 - 25,701 
V. Oils - - 566,628 636,434 69,806 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures} 11,887,376 | 70,443,376 1,444,000 os 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures 2,423,044 2,378,863 44,181 - 
VIII Manufactured articles - - - 5,035,667 | 4,286,634 749,038 - 
TX, (A.) Miscellaneous articles =| 1,444,180 | 4,724,269 $19,911 
(B.) Parcel post 54,430 68,209 8,779 
Total Value - | 88,485,244 | 33,747,082 4,744,162 


II. Exports or British AND Irish PRopUCE AND MANUFACTURE. 


£ £ 
I, Animalsliving - - 25,201 20,987 4,264 
II, Articles of food and drink - 705,629 726,951 21,122 
III, Raw materials - - - 1,835,098 1,419,099 ~- 84,601 
IV, Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
ured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics a. 9,331,970 9,284,096 47,874 - 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) 2,551,466 8,148,601 597,185 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 1,191,351 1,406,826 85,025 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use| 1,007,008 995,440 11,568 _ 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical end medi- 
cinal preparations += 707,184 910,457 8,278 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 2,219,264 2,348,858 - 129,594 
(G.) Parcel post , - 72,533 78,450 617 
Total Value = =| 19,146,704 | 79,834,315 687,611 
III. Exports or Foreign anp Propuce. 
£ 2 £ £ 
Total Value - =| 4,128,646 | 4,889,802 261,156 
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II.—Corn Prices. 


Return of the QuANTITIES SOLD and AveraGcEe Prices of BritisH 
Corn, Iwpertat MEAsuRE, as received from the Inspectors and 


Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


[Feb. 1892, 


Periods. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 2nd January 1892 28,739 6 71,148 7 7,348 7 
9th ,, 48,261 5 | 106,359 2 13,396 4 
16th 68,998 3 146,475 2 18,675 5 
28rd = ” 76,050 6 150,506 3 16,083 4 
73,722 1 | 120,152 1 14,792 0 
January 1892 - - 295,772 5 594,641 7 70,297 0 
Corresponding month in 1891 410,659 6 | 586,577 6 | 88,984 4 
1890 245,555 4 407,611 3 56,053 0 
Average Prices. 
s. d. s. d. 
Week ended 2nd January 1892 36 4 29 8 20 10 
iio” ee 86 2 29 2 20 6 
gs 35 29 3 20 7 
34 10 29 5 20 4 
30th 33 10 28 9 20 8 
January 1892 = a 35 4 29 2 20 6 
December 1891 - - 37 215 
November ,, ~ - 87 10 31 0 217 
October ” ad - 85 0 29 6 18 9 
September ,, 38 5 28 6 20 2 
August ” - : 39 9 26 2 21 4 
July - 38 26 1 21 3 
June ” - - 39 9 27 6 244 
May » ° - 40 4 27 8 21 10 
April 388 3 27 8 19 
March 83 10 27 8 18 § 
February » 32 3 27 10 18 0 
January 1891 - - s2 8 28 6 17 9 
» 1890 - - 80 1 31 6 18 & 
30 26 9 16 & 
» 1888 - - 81 7 30 3 15 14 
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1892. 


Return of the Numpers, NATIONALITIES, and Destinations of the 
PassEnGErRS that left the Unirep Kinepom for Piaces out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 31st January 1892, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


Nationalities. 


Total of British origin 
Foreigners - - 74 


Nationalities not distinguished 340 


Total - 1,821 1,118 


Month ended 81st January 1891. 


Total of British origin 
Foreigners - 


Nationalities not distinguished , 


Total - 398 1,612 728 4,470 11,0083 


NotE.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correetion in the Annual Returns. 
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; British Cape All 
United Austral- | of Good 
North other Total. 
States. asia. |Hopeand 
Natal. Places. 

: Month ended 3ist January 1882. 
English - - ° 3,287 230 907 678 554 5,656 
Scotch - - oon a 417 4 239 44 110 824 
630 19 161 15 40 865 

7,345 
8,288 
- 
10,973 
English - 8,174 243 1,074 565 798 5,851 
Scotch - - 444 27 261 49 187 915 
Trish - - : - 647 35 246 18 108 1,054 
2543 88 34 of 124 2,880 
H 
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[Feb. 1899. 


IV.—ALIEN ImMMIGRATION—DEcEMBER 1891. 


Return of the Numper of Attens arrived from the ConrTINENT at 
Ports* in the Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Twelve 
Months ended 31st December 1891, compared with the corre- 
sponding Month of the previous Year. 


(Compiled from the At1en Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 


Other 
Gothenburg. | Hamburg. Total. 
orts. 


1891. 


7890. | 1891. | 7890. | 1891. | 7890. | 1891. | 7890. 


Month ended 31st December. 


ye to be en route to 
Grrived at London - 89 


687 311 164 | 1,061 884 

Grimsby - = 180 61 35 216 63 

= - 41 29 80 40} 121 69 
Other ports 285 
Total 986 


Aliens en route to America: 
Arrived at Grimsby - - = 


981 

Hartlepool West-| — 
Hull - 347 444 449 487 230 | 284 | 1,026 | 7,015 

733 


Total 


aliens route and of 
esos stated to be en route 469 | 573 | 3,793 | 2,648 | 1,598 | 7,473 | 5.860 | 4,529 
to Americat 


Twelve Months ended 31st 


Aliens not stated to be en route to 


“Total No. - -| 2,082] t— |17,199| t— |18,861] t— t— 
Aliens en route to America : 
Total No. {29,248 | 40,321! t— |28,859/ |98,423) +— 


Total of aliens en route and of) 
aliens not stated to be en route >| $1,825 | t— /57,520| |47,720) t— 186,565| +— 
to Americat - - -) | 


* The ports from which alien lists are received are Aberdeen, Relfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, 
Folkestone, G w, Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, 
Kirkcaldy, Leith, Liverpool, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, 
Sunderland, and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, and Harwich 
show only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class, 


passengers. 

+ ‘Alen lists were obtained from Hull and London only, prior to May 1890. 

+, The distinction made in this return between “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America,” 
and “ Aliens en route to America,” is due to the fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive 
from continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable 
to record this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the “Aliens not stated to be en route to 
America” come to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of 
foreigners from this country, while many of the aliens arriving from continental ports recurn 
to the Continent. (see Annual Report on Emigration and Immigration, No. 147, Sess. 1891, and 
Monthly Emigration Returns). 


— 
_ 
444 | 2,651 | 474 429 | 3,472 | 2,460 
| 
December. 
| 
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V.—BANKRUPTCY,—ENGLAND AND WALES 


Noumser of Recervineg Orpers Gazetrep in the Month of January 
1892, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year, and in the 
under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Total gazetted - 


=. gazetted in principal trades and occupa- 
ons: 
Grocers, &c. - 
Publicans and hotel - - 
Farmers - - - 
Builders 
Boot and shoe menufacturers and dealers 
Butchers - - 
Bakers - 
Tailors, &c. - - - 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, aaa straw merchants an 
dealers - 
Clerks, commercial and general 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. 
Solicitors - - 
Drapers, haberdashers, &e. - 
Jewellers, silversmith 
&e. 


Auctioneers - 
Provision merchents, &e. - 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c. ° 
Carpenters and joiners 
Engineers and founders, &e. + 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - 

Travellers, commercial, &c. - 
Gardeners, florists, &c. - 

Saddlers gnd harness makers - 
Wheelwrights - 

Wine and spirit aemanin, &e. - 
Stationers - 

Cabinet-makers and upholsterers - 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. 
Coal and coke wrchents and dealers - 
Confectioners - P| 
Carriage, &c. builders - 
Brewers and beer merchants - 
General dealers 

Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and hauliers 
Officers in Army - - 
Architects and surveyors a 
Restaurant, coffee, and eating-house keppers 
Timber merchants and wood 
Ironmongers - - 
Agents, commission and general. - 
Merchants - 

Curriers, tanners, and leather 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 


AS 


243 
January 
1892. | 1891. 
No. No. 
337 346 
30 20 
28 20 
18 12 
16 22 
14 15 
18 11 
11 10 
9 
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January 


1892. 1891. 


° 


Number gazetted in principal trades and occupa- 
tions —cont, 

Millers - - - 
Cattle and pig dealers - - 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses - 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - - 
Printers and publishers - - 
Hairdressers 
Gardeners, market - 
Potato merchants and salesmen . 
Officers in Civil Service - - - 
Warehousemen - 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical manufacturers 
Furniture dealers and makers ~ 
Bicycle and tricycle manufacturers - 
Lodging-house keepers - 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons - 
Brokers, stock and share - - 
Oil and colour merchants - - 
Surgeons - ~ - 
Clerks i in holy orders - - 
Engineers, civil - 
Glass and lead and &e. 
Aérated and mineral water manufacturers - 


HHH HH HHH | AAA 


VI.—Export or Live AnIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Return of the Numper of Anm™as exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the Month ended 31st January 1892, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1891. ° 


January 
Animals. 
1892. 1891, 
No. No. 

Sheep ‘ - 30,240 12,841 
Goats - - - 16 15 

Mules or Jennets - - - - _ 
Asses - = = 3 2 
Total - - 151,732 130,187 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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VIL—Fisuery Statistics—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
STaTeMENT of the Toran Quantity and Vatur of the returned 
as landed on the Enexisn and Weis Coasts from the fishing 


grounds during the Month of January 1892, and the correspording 
Month of the previous Year. 


sponding 
Bast South West Month 
Coast. | Const. | Coast. | Tota | Pine 
previous 
Year. 
QUANTITY. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill - - - - 918 224 136 1,278 1844 
Soles - - - - 1,848 785 582 8,215 10,104 
Turbot - 2,767 564 417 3,748 4991 
Prime fizh, not separately dis- 

tinguished - 2,395 1,006 8,401 3,697 

Total prime fish - - 7,928 2,579 1,135 11,642 20,633 

lock - 2,7 

Heke - - 4 673 1/990 3158 

Halibut - 1,130 1 1,131 1,594 

Herrings 37 18,803 1,078 19,918 28,512 

ing - 4,893 409 4 6,146 8, 
Mackerel - - 1,482 1,482 1873 
Pilchards - - 3,532 3,532 4,412 

22,204 5,783 1,204 29,191 46, 
- - 2,057 1,269 3,326 55,526 

other, except shell fish - 46,614 19,234 6,858 72,706 72,262 

Total - - - 258,864 54,790 17,638 331,292 435,944 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No. 

Crabs - 51,080 11,561 544 63,185 40,189 

Lobsters 47 17,936 384 18,367 8,756 

Oysters - - - | 2,650,000 000 65,000 8,084,000 3,965,000 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Owts. 

Other shell fish - . - 26,768 3,827 7,018 37,618 51,564 

VALUE. 
Brill - - ei, 3,093 596 376 4,065 4,494 
Soles - - - - . ° 13,773 6,381 3,796 23,950 50,542 
Turbot 13,659 2,317 1,986 17,962 21,209 
Prime fish, not i 
Total prime fish - - 36,421 14,853 6,158 57,432 87,587 
Cod - - 19,743 849 1,807 22,399 22,34 
Haddock 86,431 911 87,! 104827 
Hake - 514 634 5,046 

4 5,688 411 61s | 13499 

g - - - - 4,989 676 6,013 6 
Plaice 34,325 6,846 1,438 42,609 51,762 
All other, except shell fish -  - 35,709 12,922 5,331 53,962 45,513 

Total - « -« 228,142 45,099 18,748 286,984 849,589 

Shell fish :— 

Crabs - 338 367 4 709 887 
Lobsters ° 2 884 12 898 347 
sters - 9,738 837 189 10,759 14,808 

her shell fish - - 4,773 1,497 1,559 7,829 9,114 
a 14,846 3,585 1,764 20,195 24,454 

Total value of fish landed 237,988 48,684 20,507 307,179 873,840 


Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values g:ven 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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Statement of the Torat Quantity and Vatvue of the Fis returned 
as landed on the Scorca Coasrs during the Month of January 
1892, and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


Corre- 
Orkney sponding 
East West Month 
and Total. 
Coast. Shetland. Coast. 


Year. 


QUANTITY. 


Whiting - - 
All other, except shell fish 


Sprats - - 

Torsk (Tusk) - 

Whiting - - 

All other, except shell fish 
Total - 


Shell fish :-— 
Crabs - 


72,722 11,461 


Notz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles)- - - 575 _ 5 580 808 
Turbot - 260 274 385 
Cod - ° 24,579 529 2,743 27,851 43,498 
Eel 172 582 154 945 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 3,119 1,852 4,471 7,087 
Haddock - - : - 60,323 1,816 3,990 66,129 110,977 
Ting - - - 2,651 33 1,325 4,009 
erel - - 12 12 
Saith (Coal Fish) - . 1,144 439 1,511 3,094 3,790 
Skate - - 1,282 14 418 1,714 4197 
Sparling - - 31 - 1 32 
Sprats - - - - 175 175 304 
Torsk (Tusk - - - 2 41 48 
3,140 1,002 4,142 7.078 
- 6,795 600 559 7,954 15804 
Total - - - 142,742 3,593 23,049 169,384 £60,268 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 95,950 4,800 100,750 61,015 
Lobsters’ - - - 2,541 1,050 19,685 23,276 26,450 
Oysters - - * 200 -- 69,600 69,800 am 
Clams - 2,344 2,344 5,580 
Mussels - e 2 9,333 320 11,595 21,248 19,042 
Other shell fish - - 2,200 102 2,155 4,457 8,923 
VALUE. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 1,503 4 1,507 1,649 
Turbot - - - 977 18 $95 1,487 
Cod - 13,483 129 1,200 14,812 21,511 
Eel - - - 91 acd 239 330 490 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 3,553 955 4,508 6, 
Hasidock - - - 36,106 559 1,801 38,466 om 
Halibut - - - - 191 1 48 240 363 
Herrings - - - 8,511 16 3,214 11,741 18,943 
Ling - - - - 1,415 9 520 1,944 2,937 
Mackerel - - - - 5 5 
Saith (Coal Fish) - ° . 243 53 306 602 594 
Skate - - ° ° - 409 3 69 481 1,153 
Sparlin - - - 171 _ 6 177 344 
20 20 38 
1 8 4 
1,554 679 2,233 8,141 
- 2,507 45 139 2,691 2,842 
- 70,740 815 9,206 80,761 118,344 
Lobsters - - - 138 13 1,050 1,251 1,349 
- - 1 348, 349 224 
Othershelifsh- - 304 4 377 "095 
Total - - - 1,982 94 2,255 4,331 4,157 
Total valuccof ish landed | 
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1X.—Fisuery Statistice.—IRELAND. 


Statement of the Totat Quantity and Vatuve of the Fis returned 
as landed on the Irntsn Coasts during the Month of January 1892, 
and the corresponding Month of the previous Year. 


East 
Coast. 


Whiting - 

All other, except shell fish 
Total - 


Shell fish :— 
Crabs 


Lobsters 
Oysters - 


Other shell fish - 


All other, except shell fish 
Total - 


Sheil fish :— 
Crans 
Lobsters - ° 
- 

her shell fish - ~ 


Total 
Total value of fish landed 1,504 


Nore.— Tine above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. Th> values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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Corre- 
North West Month 
| | tom. of the 
previous 
Year. 
ITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles aj 88 66 176 197 
Turbot - 45 37 91 96 
Total prime fish - - - 138 108 267 208 
Cod 566 2,308 760 3,852 5,929 
Haddovk - 654 1,690 243, 2,709 2,910 
Hake 417 3 444 278 
Herrings 512 18 619 645 
Ving - - 127 261 694 1,222 1,415 
Mackerel - - 41 282 188 
- 123 1,036 523 1,712 1,800 
403 1,674 318 303 2,698 
° 2,385 7,514 1,218 2,688 13,805 19,509 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
2,050 20 2,070 1,600 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
4 719 420 1,148 804 
VALUE. 
Soles - 349 99 265 713 763 
Turbot - 172 74 280 802 
Total prime fish - . a 521 133 339 993 1,055 
Cod - 329 3 152 272 2,103 2,495 
Haddock - - 288 77 137 1,706 
Hake - - - 381 12 5 398 285 
Herrings - - - - 192 25 223 203 
Lin; - - - oi! le 82 149 86 199 516 475 
Mackerel - - 30 26 56 94 
° 41 560 14 240 855 on 
- 176 1,137 185 206 1,704 2,001 
-| 1,108 5,191 714 1,430 8,443 | 9,807 
71 17 14 102 195 
ps _ 149 _ 4 153 209 
3 91 56 150 114 
419 458 
| | 
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X.—Cortron 1892, 


Return of the Numser of Bares of Corron Importep and Exporren, 
Forwakpvep from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month ended 3lst January 1892, compared 
with the corresponding Month of the Year 1891. 


Month of January 


1892. 1891. 


No. 
492,564 
3,335 
7,236 
60,342 
8,817 


572,294 


Exports. 


American - 16,199 


Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


6,525 
4,093 
279 


27,096. 


ForwWARDED from Ports to INLAND 
Towns. 


273,810 314,860 
4,139 22,333 
4,062 11,962 

35,975 . 32,454 
8,444 14,634 


326,430 396,243 


7 


Forwakvep from Intanp Towns 
to Ports. 


American 
Brazilian - 
East Indian 
Egyptian - 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


248 
Imports. 
American - ~ - - 404,043 
Brazilian - 28,437 
East Indian - - 7,948 
Egyptian - - 47,525 
Miscellaneous - - - . 10,249 
Total - - - 498 ,202 
18,267 
- - - - 2,316 
- - - 36,722 
Amerivan - « 
Brazilian - = 
East Indian - - 
Egyptian - - - = 
Miscellaneous - a 
- | 130 3935 
= 1 3 
"4 - 40 132 
- - - - 183 5386 
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Returns or Imports AND Exports 


SratTemMEeNT of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned CountTriks in the latest Month for which Returns have 
been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, including 
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FoR Foreign Countrriss. 


such latest Month. 


Vote. — Rouble = 2s.; ; 
Lire = 9,8,d.; Drachme = 9,40. ; Lei = 9yd.; Dollar = 4s, 2d. 


I.—I ports. 


France = 9,5,d. ; 


Milreis = 4s. 
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6d. ; 


Name of Country. 


Value for the Month. 


Aggregate for Period of the 
Year,including latest Month. 


1891. 


1890. 


1891. 


1890. 


Sept. - 
“Geom, 
Italy - -| Nov. - 


Roumania 
United States - 


British India* 


Roubles 26,062,000 


Frs. 494,212,000 
2,232,000 

Milreis 
2,738,000 


Lire 105,326,000 


Drehms. 13,512,000 


Lei = 19,826,000 


Dollars - 69,445,000 


Rupees - 6,08,10,350 


35,386,000 


406,841,000 
3,112,000 


98,694,000 


12,201,000 


60,802,000 


3,466,000 || 


6,12,56,776 


294,436,000 


4,921,359,000 


76,917,000 
328,452,000 


828,313,000 


44,74,85,302 


31,083,000 84,069,000 
33,821,000 87,585,000 
1,071,437,000 | 4,298,094,000 


823,398,000 


45,71,60,767 


Russia in Europe - 
France | 
Portugal - 
Italy - | 
Greece - 


Roumania - $ August Lei - 55,561,000 


United States 


British India* 


October 


Nov. 


IIl.—Exports. 

Roubles 73,350,000 rs 612,245,000 | 578,740,000 
Frs. 333,708,000 | 382,767,000 | 3,627,116,000 | 3,758,458,000 
1,825,000 | 2,074,000 || 15,307,000 15,968,000 
Lire $3,545,000] 79,040,000 || 841,229,000 | 799,844,000 
Drehms. 15,749,000 | 74,764,000 | 57,029,000 55,306,000 

174,002,000 ~ 
-| Dec - Dollars 119,933,000 | 98,452,000 970,506,000 857,503,000 
| Rupees 6,86,97,483 | 7,74,08,744 69,19,55,419 | 62,77,85,548 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Notr.—The figures are those of the “s 


of domestic produce and manufacture only. 


* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April. 


cial” imports and exports, except in the case of 
Roumania, the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.’’ “Special ” 
means, in the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports 


|| 
Russia in Europe — 314,060,000 
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XIL—Foreten or Inpra. 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisn Inpra. 


Im from F. F 


Hight Months ended | Eight Month 
November Sith November 


1891. 


R. 
I—Animals—living - 

IL—Articles offood and drink - 

ILL.—Metals, and Manufactures of— 


A.—Hardware and Cut 
(including plated-ware 


91,61,144 
1,68,24,764 


ViL.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles 2,64,75,064 


VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarns and textile fabrics 28,38,09,860 6,77,68,075 7,07,88,788 


B.—Apparel - - - 89,19,686 7,20,413 6,28,662 


C.—Other articles manu- 
factured - - 8,54,08,781 2,76,10,187 2,46,87,898 


ToTaL - 45,71,60,767 | 66,46,51,287 | 60,12,48,477 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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1891. | 1890. iz | 1890. 
R. 
,053 685,885 
eosnser | | mare | 
B—Metals - 38,47,34,853 | 3,59,25,957 4,08,788 8,10,55$ 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | _1,38,60,809 441,009,615 1,126 2,872 
D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government - | 1,02,97,425 1,88,18,077 
IV —Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyemg 
- 98,16,580 7,38,03,037 76 4,92,087 
V.—Oils 1,74,98,771 39,82,709 86,938,107 
24,75,29,823 | 24,86,27,258 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC, ETO. REPORTS. 


LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 
ArnuaL Series. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1892, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Price. 


ld. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Place. 


216 Argentine Republic.—Report on Emigration to aes 
Republic and Demand for Labour, 1891 - 


Russia.—Report on the condition of Labour in Russia - 


Argentine Republic.—Report on the Salt Industries of the 
Argentine Republic - 


Feb. 1892.) 251 

974 Guatemala - - - - - - - | | 
975 Munich - - - - ~ - 2d. 
977 Para - - - id. 

| 
8d. 
| 13d. 
4d. 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 
The following reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office, and may be purchased from Messrs. Ryre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C.:— 


MIscELLANEOUS SERIES. 


Colony. 


Basutoland (Governor’s Visit 

British New Guinea - 
Natal - - 

Malta - - - 
British Guiana - - 

Barbados - - 
Trinidad and Tobag - 

Western Australia - 
Gold Coast (Agricultural) - 

Labuan - - 

Jamaica - - - 
Falkland Islands - - 
Basutoland - - = 

Sierra Leone - - 
Fiii - 

Hong Kong 

St. Helena - 


” 
1890 
1889 

” 

1889-90 
1889 


New Series or Reeorts.—ANNUAL. 


British Honduras - 
Mauritius) - - 
British Bechuanaland 
Victoria - - 
Newfoundland 
British New Guinea 
St. Vincent - 
Bermuda - 


Om 


Turks and Caicos Island 
Gibraltar - 
Zululand - 
Sierra Leone 

Barbados - 
Falkland Islands’ - 
Labuan 
British Honduras - 
Basutoland - - 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Leeward Islands 
Grenada - 
Straits Settlements - 
British Guiana - 

St. Helena - - 
Mauritius 
Gambia - 


No. | | You: 
103 - - - | 1888-89. 
104 - - - - 1889 
110 is i 
111 
114 - - 4 
115 - i 
116 - > | 
117 - - - 
| - - - «1889 
| - ; - 1889-90 4 
| - - - 1889 | 
- - | 1889-90 
Leeward Islands - - - - -| 1889 
10 St. Lucia - 1890 
12 - | ” 
14 * ” 
16 - - - -| « 
19 2 ” 
20 - - - ~ ~ | 1890-91 
21 - - 1890 
24 - - - | 
25 - - - - 


H 
| 
j 
j 
i 
| 
| 
4) 


